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SERMON | 


BOLDNESS. 


(Oct. 3, 1869.) 


“So Daniel was taken up out of the den, and no manner of 
hurt was found upon him, because he believed in his God.” 
—DAN. vi. 23. 


WE have read this afternoon the story of a 
_ brave man; one who was ready to sacrifice 
everything—to lay down his life for the truth. 
Daniel worshipped God, and he would not bow 
down to anything lower. The days of such 
martyrdom for religion’s sake are over. In- 
tolerance is robbed of some of its weapons ; of 
those, that is to say, which can touch the body. 
The axe and the stake, the fight with the wild 
beast in the amphitheatre, will never again, pro- 
bably, be heard of in Europe; we feel sure that 
their day is done in our own country. Not that 
the will to persecute is gone. There are thou- 
sands walking up and down among us who 
would gladly crush error by punishing the 
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heretic, if they were not kept in some sort of 
check by public opinion. I say “some sort of 
check ;” for there are ways still, and must 
always be, in which men and women who wish 
to injure or pain those who differ from them 
can gratify their desire. Persecution for con- 
science’ sake is not extinct. Happy those who 
have not felt something of it directed against 
themselves. Happy they who have not had to 
stand by and see the weapons of bigotry ‘at 
work upon others. Happier still they whom 
God has preserved from the ever strong temp- 
tation to injure, to grieve, to misjudge, their 
opponent in religious controversy. 

I said “happy” those who have not felt it. 
My brethren, a hasty expression ; and of doubt- 
ful truth—doubtful, if that be a true saying (and 
we know that it is), “Blessed are they who are 
persecuted for righteousness’ sake, for theirs is 
the kingdom of heaven.” No, it is good (and 
they who have proved it in their own persons 
will be the foremost to confirm the words) to 
have had at times to bear witness alone, and 
with none to sympathise, for the truth as God 
has taught them. It is only so that they can 
learn what is the strength of their faith ; what 
it can bear; what it is worth. The faith that 
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can bear to be alone with God in this world; 
that faith will pass unshaken through the gates 
of death, and meet God with no ignoble fear in 
the world to come. It is easy to believe, or 
think we believe, in a crowd. We feel then that 
the responsibility is divided: there is a sense of 
safety in the mere fact that many are trusting 
to the same hope as ourselves. But we may 
mistake trust in our clique for trust in our 
belief; and trust in our belief for trust in God. 
And it is good for such props to be at times 
rudely knocked away, if only that we may see 
whether we can stand alone; alone, as far as 
men are concerned; but not alone, “ because 
the Father is with us.” 

It is not strange, therefore, that the Bible 
should be full of the histories of men who 
are distinguished by the quality of boldness. 
Abraham leaving his country and people to 
found a nation in a distant land ; David going 
forth alone to meet the giant ; Elijah before his 
enemy Ahab; the three children in the furnace 
of Nebuchadnezzar ; Daniel in the wild beasts’ 
den; to say nothing of the faithful rank and 
file of the earth: the “seven thousand” whose 
stories are not written in the chronicles of 
human penmen, but whose names are in the 
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“book of life;” the “seven thousand,” the 
glorious minority, who in all times remain as 
God’s witnesses, and will not bow the knee to 
Baal. I say|it is not strange that characters 
like these should form the staple of the Scrip- 
ture biography ; for they are the men by whom 
the great fight has been fought and the victory 
won. In days of lawlessness and infidelity 
these have defended, against all comers, the 
standard of the Most High: these have main- 
tained unquenched the beacon-lights of God. 
The history of the cause of God in the world 
is, and must be, the history of brave men,—of 
those who are not ashamed of Him, or afraid 


/ 


| 


{ 


= 


_of their fellow-men. 

‘Times change ; standards of orthodoxy vary ; 
forms of persecution have their day and cease 
to be; but two things remain the same, the will 
and nature of God and the heart of mankind. 
Now and for ever, in this world, the fight 
against the devil is to be waged by the brave ; 
by those who, like Daniel, believe not in them- 
selves nor in their systems, but in God. [ir our 
first needful prayer is, “ Lord, increase our 
faith ;” the next is, “ Lord, increase in us bold- 
ness,” that we may not fear what man can do #o 
us, nor what man can say of us.} And this latter 
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terror is as strong to influence many of us as 
the former was in the days of persecution which 
are passed away. We each of us live in a 
circle, more or less small, with the members of 
which we desire to live in harmony. We fear 
their ill opinion: with it we should feel lonely, 
and from this spiritual loneliness we all, by 
nature, shrink. We yearn for sympathy. It 
is no wrong feeling, no unholy desire. It is 
connected with that love—love of family, love 
of friends—which is a holy love; which we were 
placed upon earth to make more real, more 
true, and Christ-like. It is only false and 
dangerous when it is looked upon as the highest 
of our duties. To love father and mother is 
that affection, which is not the less spiritual 
because it is natural; but “he who loves father 
or mother more than me, is unworthy of me; 
cannot be my disciple.” When the affections 
come into conflict, the lower must yield; yield 
in faith that nothing is thereby lost, that the 
lower tie is only broken that it may be one day 
restored, and placed upon a diviner basis. And 
so the desire not merely for the good opinion, 
but for the sympathetic support of those who 
are about us, on whom we are dependent for 
most of the happiness of social life, is not in 
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itself a wrong desire. There is nothing more 
soothing, cheering, and helpful than religious 
sympathy. But we must be prepared to forego 
that pleasure and support when God calls us 
into some higher region of duty; when the 
Spirit who never ceases to speak to the soul 
of man makes His voice heard in ways that 
cannot be resisted. And, thanks to Him who 
fills our hearts with joy to see some great 
sacrifice achieved for His sake, we can admire 
those who have thus given up all for God. Our 
hearts leap up when we think of Daniel; of 
Paul giving up family and friends because he 
could not be disobedient to the heavenly vision ; 
of the faithful in times since, of Wickliffe, of 
Savonarola, of Huss, of Latimer. Think what 
such men have had to yield; think of that 
loneliness which must have been theirs, when 
family and friends cast them off; called them 
heretic, presumptuous, God-forsaken. Think of 
the noble French preacher, who has so lately 
entered his protest against the course which 
those are taking who claim to define for him 
the will of God. He has learned that there is 
something, or some one, yet greater than his 
Church; that there is a God whose word he 
dares not ignore, whose voice he dares not reject. 
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I am sure that the hearts of thousands have 
been stirred by the letter of this earnest man, 
who has been witnessing so many years among 
the pleasure-seeking and frivolous of a great 
city to a God of righteousness and purity. But, 
my brethren, let us be sure that our admiration 
arises from a just cause. Is it merely that he 
has set himself in opposition to a power whom 
we dislike and fear; is it merely because he is 
so far at accord with us? It is difficult, no 
doubt, to put on one side this reflection; but 
let us rather be made humble by the thought, 
that were we his fellow-religionists we should 
probably be joining in the cry of “Down with 
him!” and that our present feeling is no 
guarantee that when next some far-seeing man 
shall arise among ourselves, believing in God 
with a firmer faith than ourselves, and witness- 
ing against our corruptions of His truth, we shall 
not call him “atheist” and “blasphemer,” and 
go on thanking God that we, at least, are faithful 
to the old paths. The hearers of Pere Hyacinthe 
listen to his outspoken utterances, and cry, 
“This man does not preach the Church ;” and 
when an original man arises among ourselves, 
one who will not take his views from men, nor 
adopt the shibboleths of any party, we go our 
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way and say, “This man does not preach the 
Gospel.” And none but those who have felt it 
know, I suppose, the grief and pain which such 
“brawling judgments” bring to those who re- 
solve to be alone with God, and to speak the 
truths He teaches them upon their solitary 
height. 

But, my brethren, though a brave man must 
needs be alone in the world, it does not follow 
that he who chooses to walk alone is therefore 
brave. There is a solitude in which we may be, 
not alone with God, but alone with se/f—alone 
with pride, and uncharity, and a rebellious heart. 
The infidel, who hugs himself that he is more 
enlightened than the ignorant vulgar, and supe- 
rior to their superstitious terrors, is alone in- 
deed; for he has no true pity for his fellows, or 
sympathy with his Maker. It is possible to be 
alone, having no religious sympathy with those 
about us, without any sense of the deep unity 
which, whether we care to recognize it or not, 
nevertheless abides; that unity belonging to all 
men as children of the common Father. But 
this loneliness is not the mark of a strong brave 
man; nay, and cannot be the mark of a God- 
loving man; for “he who loves not his brother 
whom he hath seen, how shall he love his Father 
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whom he hath not seen?” And if a man claims 
to have penetrated the Divine mysteries, and to 
be wiser than his brethren, and yet is full of 
scorn and the spirit of separation, he is wander- 
ing away from God; for we approach God, not 
by understanding His mysteries, but through 
the revelation of His nature in the Son, which 
is righteousness and love. The truly brave 
teacher and man is he who, loving his kind, 
is content to give himself up for their sake— 
to yield the sweets of popularity and the ap- 
plause of the foolish, if only he may keep before 
them the truths which they are so likely to 
forget. He will not fear the charge of being 
a “legalist” or a “ moralist,” because he teaches 
that the object of religion is to make you better 
men, and that if it fail in that, then, though 
your scientific creed may be faultless, your 
religion is wholly vain. He will not fear to be 
called indifferent, or a trimmer, or a Gallio, or 
any other of the numerous epithets from the 
armory of the controversialist, because he feels 
and says that the utmost hatred of heterodoxy, 
if it goes with an unforgiving nature, is no sign 
of a regenerate heart; and that religion which 
consists mainly in the dislike or contempt of 
opponents is not from Heaven, but from Hell. 
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He who teaches this cannot escape making 
enemies, however tenderly he does it. For it 
is the doing it, not how it is done, which is the 
real offence to the religionist. It is so natural 
to desire that our religion should be an easy 
thing ; and it is easier to be orthodox than to 
be good. Let us always suspect ourselves when 
we are offering to God that which costs us 
so little ; and try whether a single victory over 
self, a single act of duty performed against the 
grain because it is duty, is not a worthier pro- 
duct of the religion of Him who came on earth 
not to do His own will, but the will of Him who 
sent Him. 

And so, my brethren, at the opening of 
another session of united worship, let us resolve, 
with God’s help, to be do/d, because, like Daniel, 
we believe in God; assured that in that case 
“no manner of hurt will be found upon us.” 
We need Christian boldness—that which con- 
sists in being and feeling that we are on God’s 
side. | “I believe in God” are the opening words 
of the creed we repeat every time we assemble 
for worship. They may be thoughtlessly said ; 
looked upon as a very rudimentary and super- 
fluous announcement; and yet they represent 
the hardest of all beliefs — hardest, because 
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when that is mastered all else is easy. For to 
“believe in God” is to be assured that “good” 
is the law of Him who made us, and that apart 
from it there is no health and happiness for the 
world. To “believe in God” is to resolve, that 
in whatever else we trip and fall, we will, with 
God’s help, try to go about like our Master, 
doing good—knowing no higher nor any lower 
ideal of religion than that of loving God with 
all our heart and our neighbour as ourself. 
With this resolve, we shall look with new and 
purged eyes upon much in the world that is dis- 
heartening and repelling. When we are filled 
with a sense of the beauty of holiness—the 
glory of being like God—we shall not find a 
stumbling-block in the belief that without His 
Spirit we can do nothing ; that it is the sacrifice 
of the Son of God which has reunited us sinful 
men to a God who is of purer eyes than to 
behold iniquity. To hold this faith requires all 
our boldness; nay, not our boldness, but that 
which God alone can give. | The temptations to 
obey our lower tastes; to yield to the easy 
creed and the comfortable standard of the 
world; to come down from the purer heights, 
where the air is fine and hard to breathe, into 
the luxurious valleys where there is food and 
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drink and merry-making: these temptations are 
about us always; not coming at stated times, 
and in solemn form, but in the very atmosphere 
in which we move. Not the great crises of our 
lives, so much as the common tasks of every 
day, require the indwelling Spirit. Seldom come 
the great temptations, the overpowering griefs, 
the den of lions, and the fiery furnace. But the 
temptation to fall down before the golden calf 
of sensual gratification, the mammon of worldly 
ease, this is perpetual. The world’s heralds cry 
from morning to night, “Bow down to the 
golden image which we have set up.” Only by 
the strength which comes of confidence in God 
can we reply, “ We will not bow down, O king; 
for we are subjects of another kingdom which is 
eternal in the heavens.” 


SERMON ff: 


OUR VIEWS OF HEAVEN. 
(JuLy 7, 1867.) 


“Beloved, now are we the sons of God, and it doth not yet 
appear what we shall be; but we know that when He shall 
appear we shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as He is. 
And every man that hath this hope in him purifieth himself, 
even as He is pure.”—1 JOHN iii. 2, 3. 


WHEN we claim on behalf of the Christian 
morality a purity or disinterestedness greater 
than that of any other religion, we are some- 
times met with the reply that the motives it 
offers to men, however they may be disguised 
in language, are really selfish, inasmuch as they 
appeal to his self-interest. “Do this, and you 
shall obtain a reward. Do that, and you will 
be punished.” And these objectors say that so 
far from Christianity inspiring men with the 
most perfect spirit of self-devotion, it is quite 
impossible that it should do so; and that men 
in ages preceding the Christian revelation, 
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who gave up their lives for their country 
or one another, without any expectation of 
recompense in another world, were in reality 
exhibiting a much more perfect form of sacri- 
fice. And those who would establish their 
theory that self-interest is the one power by 
which man can be moved, are very glad, you 
may be sure, to receive such support for their 
views from the Christian revelation. There is 
no lack of passages in the Gospels and Epistles 
to allege in their support. “Lay not up for 
yourselves treasure on earth, where rust and 
moth do corrupt, but lay up for yourselves 
treasures in heaven, where neither moth nor 
rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do not 
break through and steal.” “Whoso shall give 
to drink unto one of these little ones, a cup of 
cold water only, verily I say unto you, he shall 
in no wise lose his reward.” The Christian 
morality may be, they will allow, more perfect 
than many others, but still it has been found 
necessary to enforce it by other motives than 
its intrinsic attractions. 

We were speaking last Sunday of a shrewd- 
ness, a worldly wisdom which has great fasci- 
nations for those who think they possess it. 
It is an old observation that men and women 
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constantly speak of the world as if they them- 
selves did not belong to it. No man would 
perhaps be pleased to be told that his single 
motive of action was his own interest: and yet 
it is with a pleased sense of conscious acumen, 
and perhaps some feeling of the security that 
lies in numbers, that men will make charges 
of the kind we are speaking of against their 
species. Notable, if we think of it, is this ten- 
dency to depreciate our kind—to prove that 
man is only a little higher than the devils, 
instead of being a little lower than the angels. 
Notable, too, because there is abundant evi- 
dence that it is not a conviction reluctantly 
arrived at, but that there is really a wish which 
is father to the thought. A popular writer of 
our day was always enforcing the fact that all 
men are selfish, and there is no doubt that one 
great cause of his popularity consisted in this 
teaching. But I ask again, as I asked last 
Sunday, if these truths be truths, is there any 
profit in them? Do they help us to rise out 
of our selfishness, or merely supply us with a 
new justification for it? Do they kindle a new 
enthusiasm for good, or merely confirm in us 
the tendency to tolerate evil? These are ques- 
tions which touch us all very nearly, and in 
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the effort to answer which we may all learn 
some vital lessons about ourselves. 

People in general do not examine with par- 
ticular care the soundness of arguments alleged 
in support of their own theories. And I think 
that this view of Christian morality has been 
drawn rather from isolated texts than from a 
review of the whole Gospel message. I do not 
deny that these texts, and indeed that the 
whole Gospel, appeals to men’s sense of interest. 
I do not deny that it is a system of rewards and 
punishments. The question is, What are the 
rewards and punishments so held out? There 
is a kind of reward the pursuit of which can 
hardly be considered mercenary. If virtue is its 
own reward, as the proverb goes, and a man pur- 
sues after virtue, it is surely scrupulousness run 
mad to call that pursuit selfish, The hope of 
Heaven, my brethren, is constantly and earnestly 
held out to men by Christ and His Apostles. 
But before we go our way, condemning the 
system as one built upon self-seeking, let us 
pause to inquire what is the heaven which 
Christ came to reveal. 

St. John says plainly in the passage of his 
first Epistle which is before us, that our view of 
a future life determines our present one. “Whoso 
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hath this hope in him purifieth himself even as 
He is pure.” He says boldly, therefore, that 
the hope of reward is a powerful agent, in fact 
the only effective one. His Lord had said the 
same thing when He was among men. But 
neither Jesus nor the beloved disciple would 
have held out heaven as the object of men’s 
desire without first revealing heaven to them. 
Jesus brought heaven down to men, in His own 
person. He said, “Come to me, for I am meek 
and lowly, and I will give you rest.” He said, 
“T am one with the Father, and whoso hath 
seen me hath seen Him.” He showed to them 
in His daily companionship that every lovely 
deed and word He enforced was but an ex- 
pression of His own nature. He told them He 
should leave them and go to the Father. He 
said that in that Father's house were many 
mansions ; that He should go to prepare a place 
for them, and that where He was there they 
should be. Was there any fear, when He had 
taught these lessons, and inspired this spirit, 
that the disciples, who looked up to Him with 
adoring love, would think of heaven as a place 
of selfish luxury? According to their view of 
Him would be their view of heaven. }Their 
views of both were not perfectly true, for they 
Cc 
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were only men, rising, through many struggles 
and fallings-back, out of ignorance into know- 
ledge, out of darkness into light. But as they 
knew Him better and loved Him more, so they 
knew better what the heaven was He often 
spoke of, and what they should be when all the 
hindrances and temptations of the world were 
taken away. As they learned what was the 
treasure which God offered to every one of 
them, so they learned to hope for that treasure 
thereafter, and to lay it up for themselves while 
on earth by following after the divine likeness. 
Christ did appeal to men’s self-interest, but not 
till He had taught them that their interest was 
to be perfect, as their Father in heaven is 
perfect. 

And this view of the world to come is not 
a view invented by us to suit a theology of 
later date, and extracted from Christ’s words to 
fit our theory. Those who themselves heard 
Him, or received His words from those who did, 
carried away the same belief. To St. Paul as 
to St. John the very essence of heaven was the 
companionship and example of Christ. “And 
then,” says the former, after describing to his 
Thessalonian hearers the second coming of 
Christ, “so shall we be ever with the Lord:” 


* 
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and he adds, as if he had now said what was 
the crowning satisfaction of their needs, “Com- 
fort one another with these words.” St. John in 
our text says the same: “We know not what 
we shall be; but when we see Him, we shall be 
like Him, for we shall see Him as He is,” 
Likeness to Christ, the perfect crown of men’s 
hopes—here is surely answer to the ready 
objection that the Gospel finds men selfish only 
to leave them so. To lose self in Christ, not 
to find it haunting us still, is the heaven which 
God has promised to His redeemed. 

The revelation in the Gospels of a future state 
offers therefore no justification for the charge 
that Christianity appeals to men’s prudence, 
rather than to their appreciation of right. On 
the contrary, nothing is more remarkable, if we 
contrast the teaching of Christ with that of the 
founders of other religions, than the reticence 
He observed with regard to the nature of that 
heaven which He nevertheless held constantly 
before men’s eyes. The disciples must have 
longed to know something definite about their 
Father’s house, but to their strained eyes Christ 
vouchsafed little relief. He bade them to take 
_ upon them His yoke, and trust to Him. The 
Apostles carry on the same message. “Eye 

Ce 
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hath not seen, nor ear heard, what God has pre- 
pared,” says St. Paul. “We know not yet what 
we shall be,” says St. John. We do not need 
to know what heaven will be, if only we know 
what God is, and what He would have us to be, 
here on earth. But while I claim for the Gospel 
this quality of appealing to men’s higher nature, 
not their lower, I admit that men, professing to 
draw their confidence from the Bible, often 
declare and believe in a heaven of their own 
inventing. But it is not just to attribute to the 
fountain-head of the stream the pollutions which 
men have introduced. It is not just to repre- 
sent as Christianity the caricatures of it which 
prejudice and party zeal may have devised. 
Unless we accept God’s revelation of Himself, 
we shall inevitably make a God for ourselves, 
and invest Him with our own vices and weak- 
nesses, making Him to judge as we should 
judge, to act as we should act. In the same 
way, if we are not satisfied with the hope which 
St. John associates with our eternal hereafter, 
we shall assuredly invent a heaven of our own, 
and make it a home for lower pleasures. We 
smile the smile of pity when we think of the 
dreams of. men in times long past—of the 
Elysian fields, of the Scandinavian hall of war- 
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riors, of the sensual paradise of Mahomet. But 
is the heaven of many men who call them- 
selves Christians any worthier? Are not the 
views of many of us, if less material, quite as 
unchristian ?. Are we not all, my brethren, apt 
too often to think of the life after death as a 
relief from responsibility and trouble, perhaps 
as a deliverance for ever from vulgar or uncon- 
genial people? But this hope cannot fulfil the 
purpose which St. John assigns to it. Such a 
hope as this can never lead men to purify them- 
selves even as He is pure. 

“ But,” some one may say, “as so little is told 
us of a world to come, and as we are not to be 
good here for any hope of reward, let us dis- 
miss the subject from our thoughts, and rather 
think of that present time which God has put 
into our own hands.” This has a show of wis- 
dom and earnestness, but St. John seems to 
think we should lose something by giving up 
our thought of a hereafter. He seems to teach, 
at least, that hope is necessary for our life. “He 
who has this hope in him purifieth himself even 
as He is pure.” And, my brethren, our own lives 
confirm the truth of these words. We cannot 
put away from us the thought of that undis- 
covered country, to which such countless bands 
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of travellers have gone before, and where our 
fathers and mothers, brothers or children, are 
awaiting us. We cannot, save by destroying 
our moral nature, lose the conviction that we 
shall live again. / If the future is not a hope, it 
will be a fear. If we resolve to forego the hope, 
we shall still be haunted by the fear that in that 
sleep of death there will come dreams, and that 
these dreams may be of darkness rather than 
of light. The love of God and of His righteous- 
ness is the key to the appreciation of heaven. 
Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor the heart 


_ of man conceived it, because it is spiritually 


discerned. We may speculate fancifully on its 
nature; we may cultivate curiosity till we bring 
ourselves, when on the brink of death, to say 
with the famous Frenchman, “Now for the great 
secret ;” but we have not been raised by such 
speculations any nearer to the height to which 
God is ever calling us. For He is calling to us 


to hope, and to hope for Him. ) 


Put then side by side—on the one hand the 
varied speculations of men on the life to come, 
on the other this one declaration of St. John, 
“We know that we shall be like Him, for we © 
shall see Him as He is”—and let us thank God 
that this glorious assurance, seeming to say so 
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little, in reality tells so much, and is fraught 
- with such encouragement, and consolation, and 
heavenly wisdom. We have heard much in our 
time of the bondage of a creed; how we sur- 
render our freedom when we tie ourselves down 
to forms of faith, Weare told sometimes that 
truth is infinite, and that we shut ourselves out 
from the possibility of attaining to it if we 
commit ourselves to any set of opinions. This 
is the language of modern religious liberalism. 
But this new gospel does not tell men, what 
they all learn by sad experience, that in reli- 
gion, as in moral action, there is no slavery 
so complete as the slavery to ourselves. True 
spiritual freedom is not the privilege of thinking 
as we like about God, any more than it is of 
acting as we like towards Him. Our Lord told 
His disciples that through His Word they should 
know the truth, and that the truth should make 
them free. He did not tell them that if they 
had freedom of action and belief it would lead 
them into truth. Who is the free man in an 
earthly community—he who obeys the laws, or 
he who seeks ever to evade them? Who sails 
the ocean in the confidence of security—he who 
obeys one unerring compass, or he who steers 
this way to-day and this to-morrow, trusting to 
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his latest guess? Who is free as regards the 
world to come—he whose view of it is St. 
John’s, or he who changes his opinions from 
day to day, according to the last conversation, 
the last book, or his own mood, for the time, of 
mind or spirit? I think that any one whose 
views thus fluctuate, while he rejoices in his 
mental freedom, does not find a spiritual free- 
dom follow in its train. He begins to weary of 
his uncertainty, and longs to find some justifi- 
cation for desisting from the endless. search. 
He feels-with regard to the pole-star of Faith 
as Wordsworth felt towards that of Duty :— 


“Me this unchartered freedom tires ; 
I feel the weight of chance desires : 
My hopes no more must change their name, 
T long for a repose that ever is the same.” 


And this desire for repose—a desire to find 
rest for the spirit in some thing or some person 
—is the master-yearning of every man’s life. 
We want to be delivered from falsehoods, from 
vanities of all kinds, from delusions which hold 
us one day only to yield place to others the 
next. We try to find rest in some object short 
of the highest, and we feel that we are only 
hiding from us our own poverty, and that when 
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this object has been attained there will remain 
a Power, a Righteousness, above ‘us to which we 
have not been reconciled. St. John offers us a 
method, different from our own. He does not 
say, “Be good, be true, and you shall find out 
God,” 2, He says, “Lake to: yourcomfort, a 
hope, and this hope shall make you pure.” We 
have all, my brethren, tried for ourselves other 
methods. Let us try this, if it is yet untried, 
and see whether we shall not find a motive and 
a guide which can set us free from ourselves, 
and shed light upon many of those perplexities 
which hang about us yet, and make our pil- 
grimage, without that hope, a bitterness and a 
gloom. 


SERMON III. 


MURDER, ANCIEN?T AND MODERN. 


(JUNE 30, 1867.) 
“ And Nathan said to David, Thou art the man.”—2 SAM. xii. 7. 


} ie King David had lived in a period of what is 
called “secular” history, and in a time and 
country upon which modern religious or political 
prejudices could have been brought to bear, we 
may form some idea how his life would have 
been treated by historians. Books would have 
been written to extol him to the skies: books 
would also have been written to prove him a 
consistent hypocrite. On the one hand, his 
crimes would have been ignored, or palliated by 
the alleged necessities of policy: on the other, 
they would have formed the chief topic of the 
writer's eloquence, and we should have been 
asked to withhold common respect from the 
man who could deal as David dealt by Uriah 
the Hittite. Partisans would rise on both sides 
of the question, and men who had not the 
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means or the power of forming an opinion 
would ask, “ What is truth?” Nay, might even 
ask the question—more dangerous still to leave 
long unanswered—“ What are right and wrong?” 
He would have fared as Mary Stuart or Crom- 
well have fared. If David had had his Lingard, 
he would also have had his Froude. meek 

But there is a third method of treatment to 
which the life of David would be probably sub- 
jected. Wearied with the special pleading of 
party, some writer would appear with a deter- 
mination to resist the temptations of partisan- 
ship, and would set himself the task of proving 
that his hero was in reality no hero; that he 
was neither an angel nor a monster, but some- 
where between the two. He would set himself 
to show that his good acts were neither so good, 
nor his bad acts so bad, as had been hitherto 
supposed. The good that was in him would be 
judged in some degree by reference to the evil ; 
the evil, by reference to the good. A balance 
would be struck, and our attention would be 
called from the items on either side of the 
account to the result as arrived at by the bio- 
grapher. This is the third kind of treatment 
which the King of Israel would have met with 
at the hands of historians. 
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We cannot therefore be too thankful that 
it was not: left to any partisan to interpret 
this remarkable character, and to enforce the 
moral of the story. We cannot be too thankful 
that .the story was not entrusted to any one 
who had a purpose to serve. Considered as a 
biographer merely, the sacred historian neither 
extenuates nor sets down aught in malice. 
Moreover, he does not weigh the good acts of 
David against the evil, in order to show which 
quality predominates. He does not apologize 
for his crimes, or take trouble to prove that 
the praises and thanksgivings of an adulterer 
and a murderer are not those of a hypocrite. 
For to him David, in these two characters, is 
not one man, but two. There is no concord 
between David fighting for God, in the con- 
fidence of God’s righteousness, and David 
violating the plainest laws of society for his 
own selfish lusts. They are not to be harmo- 
nized. To place the records of both side by 
side,—to leave them unreconciled, and allow 
the conscience of every man to find their lesson, 
—this is the task of the man who wrote the 
Books of Samuel. And, my brethren, it is by 
this quality in the writer that it has pleased 
God to give to this story of David a power over 
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the hearts and consciences of men which has 
perhaps not been exerted through any other 
character of the Bible. pan pee 
For our unlettered brethren, (the story of 
David possesses a fascination which is not even 
equalled by that of St. Paul. This is due in 
some degree to that Book of Psalms, which 
furnishes the simplest and most complete de- 
votional exemplar which we possess. It is due 
also, no doubt, to the idyllic beauty of the 
shepherd’s earliest story—to the romantic ad- 
ventures of the patriot—to the absorbing interest 
- which attaches to the events of the whole reign. 
But men prize and love the story of David for 
other reasons than these. They find in it the 
picture of their own struggles in their humbler 
field. They learn from David’s weakness and 
transgressions that he is one with themselves. 
When he abhors himself in dust and ashes, they 
are reminded that they, too, have need of purifi- 
cation; but that it should not prevent their re- 
turning to the conflict, for that God will receive 
them and bless them again. They do not feel 
the inconsistency which unbelievers point to in 
David, with the sneering question, “Is this the 
man after God’s own heart?” They feel rather 
that were it not for these inconsistencies David 
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would be unlike them, and his story no pattern 
of theirs. They know that when they yield to 
God, they do righteous acts and are righteous: 
that when they yield to self they are unrighteous, 
and are the servants of an evil power. They 
know they are inconsistent, but they know God 
loves them, and their faith is sure. They have 
tried to balance their state before God, but have 
ceased from the task sick at heart and unsatis- 
fied. They know that if their life were recorded 
truly, it would consist of acts unreconciled, un- 
reconcilable, even as David’s acts. But God is 
their helper, and to Him, not to man, do they 
| look for pardon and for justification. 
it is, then, just in this circumstance, that 
David’s righteous and evil acts are not to be 
harmonized, that the wholesomeness of his 
written story lies. As I have said, it is a cir- 
cumstance which has presented great obstacles 
to unbelievers. I cannot but think that, even 
from the unbeliever’s standpoint, to feel this 
difficulty shows strange ignorance of human 
nature. But without our entering on so large a 
digression, let this history impress upon us how 
needful it is for us to keep unmoved the land- 
marks which divide right from wrong. The 
Jews’ downfall was near when they began to 
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confound moral distinctions; to call light dark- 
ness, and darkness light; to put bitter for sweet 
and sweet for bitter. It is dangerous to begin 
paltering with God, and the more dangerous 
that there is constant temptation. We are all 
aware of it in ourselves. We are ever tempted 
to palliate sin in the rich which we should con- 
demn in the poor: to find in our own case some 
justification for acts which we should not recog- 
nize in the case of others. And in our time 
there is no lack of writers, unhappily, who set 
themselves deliberately to confuse our notions; 
to surround all the sins against the Decalogue 
with a halo of false glory; to make the sinner 
attractive, and leave the sin to appear repulsive 
if it can. And if it is allowable here to instance 
a merely human writer in terms of praise, we 
may well rejoice that the great dramatist, our 
representative English writer, of whom we are 
proud, and of our pride in whom we may be 
glad, is great in his moral teaching as in the 
brilliancy of his other gifts: that he never 
sought to make vice lovely, or goodness unat- 
- tractive; that the bravery of a Macbeth is not 
made to dignify his selfishness; and that the 
skill of an Iago is not allowed for one moment 
to weaken the impression produced by his 
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wickedness. This is true art as well as true 
morality. 

The biographer of David, then, desires that 
we should judge the acts of his hero as we 
should judge them in any other person, or in 
ourselves. We are to admire his fidelity when 
he is faithful, and to detest his sin when he 
transgresses. The crime against Bathsheba and 
against Uriah is related without a word or a 
hint of extenuation. We are to loathe the 
crime ; not less, because it. was David who com- 
mitted it; not more, because it was under cir- 
cumstances of grossness which were merely the 
accidents of the age. If a modern king wished 
to attain the same objects, he would proceed 
perhaps very differently. David’s method seems 
to us clumsy when compared with some modern 
refinements of treachery. But the moving cause 
—gratification of self, and disregard of all that 
stood in the way of it—this is the sin; the rest 
is merely an accident of time and locality. The 
sin is not of an age, but of all time. 

The particular stage of this narrative of sin 
and repentance of which our text reminds us is 
where the prophet Nathan, under cover of the 
parable of the poor man and his ewe-lamb, 
forces the king unwittingly to pronounce his 
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own condemnation. David, filled with indigna- 
tion at the cruelty and avarice of the man who 
robbed his neighbour of his one cherished pos- 
session, cries out that the offender shall die. 
And on the word the flood of light by which 
he was keen to see the wickedness of another 
soul is turned suddenly upon his own. “ Thou 
art the man.” Zou hast done this thing. For 
thy own selfish gratification thou hast robbed 
and outraged another. And the king saw him- 
self as he was, and was ashamed, and sought a 
place for repentance. Now, how shall we reason 
of this strange conversion? People who pride 
themselves on being worldly-wise will tell you 
that a man’s conscience does not trouble him 
until he is found out. They will tell you that 
we are always ready to condemn in others what 
we are quite capable of committing ourselves; 
and that repentance is easy when there is no 
other escape. This is the moral of David’s re- 
pentance, from the world’s standpoint. This 
base coin, with the inscription of wisdom, is 
widely current in the world. It has such a ring 
of shrewdness, and puts men on such good 
terms with themselves, that no wonder it passes 
for the true metal. But, my brethren, if these 
maxims ave half-truths, is there any profit in 
D 
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them? Was any one ever made really wiser, 
with new power for raising himself above him- 
self, by such scraps of worldly wisdom? Will 
they account for the repentance of David—for 
the real repentance of any man who has ever 
been converted from darkness to light? No! 
assuredly not. The wisdom most worth our 
seeking does not lie on the surface in the path 
of the thoughtless. It is not so that we learn 
to understand so complex, so mysterious a 
power as a conscience. It may be that men 
have often seen themselves in a true light, for’ 
the first time, when that light has been brought 
by another. A man has sinned, has woven a 
tangled web of flimsy arguments to justify him- 
self, has withdrawn his eyes from the light, till 
the power of seeing has become enfeebled. By 
and by comes the calm and searching inquirer 
who breaks down the tissue of sophistries, and 
lets light in upon the darkened eye. The con- 
victed man begins to see as others see—more 
than that, as God sees. He is brought face to 
face with truth. He is filled with remorse. Is 
this merely another name for humiliation and 
disappointment? It may be; but it also may 
not be. When a man’s arguments for sin are 
swept away, and he sees it as it is, he may well 
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be filled with horror and disgust. His horror is 
no subject for a careless sneer, but for awe and 
reverence. 

We have been of late startled out of our tran- 
quillity by confessions of crimes, as gross it may 
be (though it is not for us to judge of men’s 
relative guilt before God) as the murder of 
Uriah the Hittite. As far as human judgment 
can pronounce, there is not much difference in 
degree between the crime of compassing the 
death of a man in order to obtain possession of 
his wife, and that of following a man about for 
three days with a noiseless gun, because he 
holds unpopular views about the interests of the 
labour-market. My brethren, if it startles us to 
see, side by side, the assassination of Uriah and 
that of the Sheffield workman, it is because we 
do not keep steadily before us the fact that 
these crimes spring from one and the same 
source. Avarice, with complete indifference to 
all laws of God and men, is the origin in each 
case. And I have put them side by side, not 
that we should abhor them more or less for this 
reason, but that we should abhor them equally, 
and be ready to learn equally from both. We 
should all acknowledge that David’s life is a 
pattern of every life—one of a mingled yarn, 

D2 
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made up of struggles, victories, defeats. If we 
have ever emulated him at his best, we may 
not forget, but at our peril, that we may sink 
with him to his lowest. Self-seeking and class 
jealousy are the bane of every man. Indifference 
to the interests of others in the pursuit of our 
object is a sin which besets every one of us, 
And indignation at the grosser fruits of these 
sins must not conceal from us our own natural 
gravitation in the same direction. If the thrill 
of horror which has passed through our land of 
late be one of indignation at unrighteousness, it 
is a good sign. If it merely means a thrill of 
fear—fear at discovering that there are elements 
at work in society which may at any time break 
up the ground beneath our feet and engulf us 
—then it is not a good sign, and we have learned 
nothing which can serve to a profitable end. 

In comparing such crimes as deliberate assas- 
sination when committed by King David and 
by men in our own time, we are inclined to 
judge them in some reference to the state of 
civilization of the two periods. In spite of the 
nearness of intercourse between God and His 
people in David’s reign, we still think of a 
period 3,000 years distant as being in the dark 
ages; and we look upon the crime of a man 
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who lived then as being a part of the general 
lawlessness and darkness of the time. We are 
shocked in this our day to hear of such acts as 
those which have recently been. brought to light, 
because they contrast so sadly and strangely 
with the boasts in which Englishmen are given 
to indulge. It has been asked many thousand 
times in the last fortnight, “Is this our vaunted 
civilization?” And I am glad that such ques- 
tionings should be forced from us, if only to 
remind us what civilization cannot do, as well as 
what it can. We use the word lightly, and, 
worshipping its material results, and its fruits of 
many kinds, we forget that it is itself a result, 
and is not a moving power. We forget—though 
all history sounds the lesson in our ears—that 
what we call civilization has often been at its 
height, just when other forces over which it has 
no control were combining to shiver it to atoms. 
Rome, Greece, Italy, France teach this lesson. 
Let us pray that it may not be thrown away 
upon England! Of all the evils to which human 
souls are subject, how many are there which 
civilization can cure? It may do many things, 
but it has no force to purify the heart of a 
human being. Christianity can civilize; it is 
not the fact that civilization Christianizes, Take 
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away the checks which civilization supplies—the 
fear of the law’s strong arm and regard for the 
world’s opinion—and it has nothing left by 
which to inspire the love of righteousness. If 
we are trusting to it to drill men’s souls into 
honour and benevolence, we are trusting to a 
machinery to act where there is no motive 
force. 

Times have changed, but the same God 
whom David learned to love among the sheep 
pastures of Bethlehem, who was always calling 
him to be righteous, and whose voice he some- 
times obeyed and sometimes resisted, is the 
moving power of our lives yet. He is speaking 
to us all, summoning us to throw off the allure- 
ments of self and to claim our birthright. “It 
is dangerous to show men how nearly they are 
allied to God without also showing them how 
near akin they are to the beast. It is equally 
dangerous to show them their baseness without 
also keeping before them their greatness.” But 
it is the function of the teacher to keep both 
truths before men, and to point them to the 
only true means—the contemplation and adora- 
tion of God—as the deliverance from self, and 
the attainment of perfection. 


SERMON IV. 


REST IN CHRIST THE TRUE COMMUNION 
OF SAINTS. 


(ALL Sarnts’ Day, 1868.) 


“Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest.” —Marrv. xi. 28. 


THOSE persons who are fond of comparing the 
rules of conduct prescribed by Christian morality 
with those which were urged by the wisest and 
purest of heathen moralists are accustomed to 
say that the difference lies mainly in this, that 
while Christian morality is purer than any other, 
it appeals at the same time to higher motives, 
But putting aside for the moment the mira- 
culous part of Christianity—the birth, life, cha- 
racter, acts, and death of its Founder—there 
remains something else which makes the radical 
difference between the Christian message to 
men, and any other ever delivered by schools of 
philosophers or moralists. It is not merely that 
the morality is. higher, and the motives to it 
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more spiritual. It is a difference in the estimate 
of the creature for whom the message is in- 
tended. If the precepts of Seneca or Marcus 
Aurelius are for a moral agent, the precepts of 
Christianity are for immortal beings. To the 
instinct of zzmortality in men do the lessons of 
Christ appeal; and this is the primary fact, I 
believe, which makes the great thoughts of the 
Gospel so different from the greatest thoughts 
that ever were conceived by teachers before. 
There are throughout the Gospel of Christ 
statements as to the nature of man, and to 
his requirements, so great, so deep, so far- 
reaching, that in themselves they constitute for 
Christianity a place of its own in the history of 
the world. And as evidences for the truth of 
that faith, though they may find no place in 
stock collections, they seem to me among the 
greatest that can be adduced. Take such say- 
ings as these: “He that findeth his life shall 
lose it; and he that loseth his life for my sake 


shall find it.” “The things that are seen are 
temporal, but the things that are not seen are 
eternal.” “ When I am weak, then I am strong.” 


Sayings like these are not different in degree 
from the spirituality of other systems of ethics ; 
but altogether in &£ivd. ‘They touch not merely 
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the heart and conscience, but the soul. They 
find us, as no other appeals ever could. They 
find us, because we are immortal, and they 
appeal to us as being so. 

Moreover, my brethren, they are /vizg truths, 
and they have in them the principle and power 
of growth. They meet us at the outset of our 
religious life. They have a meaning for us even 
then; and as we learn more and more by the 
only path of knowledge, experience of our faith, 
they grow with us, teaching us more and more 
—revealing new depths as we think we have 
fathomed and exhausted them. Our Lord Him- 
self declared that it should be so. “The words 
that I speak unto you, they are spirit, and they 
are life.’ Dwell upon those few sentences that. 
I repeated to illustrate my meaning. “He that 
loseth his life for my sake shall find it.” The 
disciples, to whom this was said, heard it, and 
understood it as applying to the sufferings, and 
perhaps martyrdom by death, which they might 
be called upon to endure, in living out and 
preaching their Master’s Gospel. It came to 
them at first, perhaps, as meaning only this: 
“Suffer here, and you shall find your reward 
hereafter.” A truth, no doubt, and one they 
needed to support them and to teach them. 
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But as they lived and learned more, this truth, 
we may be certain, grew and expanded to them, 
till they saw in it a far deeper and larger mean- 
ing. It applied not merely to persecution and 
the life after death; but to all denial of self, and 
the life of the soul, which is our highest and real 
life here below.. True life is in forgetfulness of 
life, and in union with God: and he who will 
put out of sight the temptations to self-seeking, 
shall find his true self “hidden with Christ in 
God.” Nor has this truth, contained in those 
simple ‘words of Christ, become obsolete yet. 
We have not yet fathomed its great deeps. It 
widens and deepens as we rise heavenwards. 
We hear at times strange parodies of the truth, 
which show us how much there is yet to be 
learned from it. We still hear the “rewards and 
punishments” theory preached boldly in our 
midst. We are still addressed with appeals to 
our lower nature, and not to our higher. And 
till we accept in its simplicity, and yet in its 
infinite significance, this saying, we are still far 
from the kingdom of heaven. 

Again, take the truth (of which we were saenle 
ing a few Sundays ago), “that the things that 
are seen are temporal, and the things that are 
not seen are eternal.” Men began by accepting 
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these words in the only sense in which they 
were capable of accepting them. “All the things 
that we see shall pass away ; but the pleasures 
that we acquire by faith are to last for ever.” 
True; but seen as such, what a selfish truth— 
selfish in proportion to the selfishness of the 
hearer. For as the eye only sees what it brings 
with it the power of seeing, so the soul only 
can understand what it is disciplined to under- 
stand. The spirit rising into higher regions 
finds new meaning in the words of Christ. The 
things that are seen are not fit to be food of an 
aching soul, not because they come to an end, 
but because they are “of the earth, earthy.” 
The things that are not seen are eternal; not 
because they last for ever, but because they are 
the things of the kingdom of God. 

Words like these, then, I say, are spirit and 
they are life. They reveal the spiritual depths 
that are everywhere about us. They befit the 
injunction to be perfect “even as our Father in 
heaven is perfect,’—an injunction, in one sense, 
fraught with despair, because we feel too keenly 
that perfection in this world is not within our 
reach; but in another sense, full of hope—stimu- 
lating, purifying hope—because the appeal to us 
to be perfect implies that those to whom it is 
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addressed are immortal. Better to be immortal 
spirits, with the sorrow of imperfection, than to 
be, however perfect, a machine, and to be the © 
servants of death. The Bible speaks to us as no 
other book can speak, because it treats us as 
having capacity for infinite evil, but also for 
infinite good. 

And the saying of our Lord Himself, which I 
have chosen as our text to-day, is one of those 
distinctive sayings of Christianity that have life 
and growth, and, while appreciable by the little 
child ina sense which he can appropriate and 
live by, can never be exhausted by the most 
Christ-like of men. ‘The words were addressed 
at first to the unlettered peasants of Galilee, to 
those who were on the threshold of their new 
life as disciples. The Saviour does not mention 
from what burdens He called men to be de- 
livered. He says nothing of hell, or even of sin. 
He does not instance those who were most 
evidently suffering from social degradation, or 
from sickness, poverty, or bereavement. Nor of ° 
what nature the vest was to be, did He make 
clear. The Greek equivalent of the word He 
used, is advdmavows, merely cessation. And 
each of His hearers would receive His words as 
he was able to receive them. The slave would 
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think, “This teacher is somehow going to gain 
for me my freedom;” the poor man would think, 
“There is a time coming when these inequalities 
of wealth will be redressed;” the sick man would 
think, “ JZy great burden is my sickness. When 
that is healed, I shall be quite at rest.” But they 
could not listen for long to the new Teacher 
without finding new anxieties stirring in their 
breast ; new yearnings waking into life; and a 
desire for a rest they had never sought for before 
—a respite not from sorrow or poverty or oppres- 
sion, but from their own wayward fancies and 
erring wills—a rest for their souls. 

And as they accepted the call to come to 


Him which the Master offered them, they went 


on to learn new facts as to “rest” and the oppo- 
site of rest./ The word Christ used was a word 
signifying a negative gift—“cessation”’ from 
labour and anxiety. But they were to learn 
that it implied something else, which no nega- 
tive gift can satisfy. The body is rested in the 
most effectual manner, and bodily strength re- 
gained, by quiet, and absolute inaction. The 
mind that has been wrought upon by hard 
study or by anxiety is best relieved by amuse- 
ment or change. Body and mind are rested by 
sleep, because they then remain in entire inac- 


= 
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tion. But if the spirit of immortal man is to 
find rest, it cannot be in lying inactive. The 
true rest of the body and mind may be in quiet, 
that of the soul must be in activity, not in 
vacuity. If it has hitherto worn the yoke of the 
world, there is no rest in only throwing off that 
yoke. It needs some other yoke in its stead. 
“Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; for 
I am meek and lowly in heart; and ye shall find 
rest unto your souls. For my yoke is easy, and 
my burden is light.” Here is one of the glorious 
paradoxes of the Gospel. The true deliverance 
from burdens is in taking upon us a yoke. Rest 
is the reward of faith. If we have found some- 
thing in which we can implicitly trust, we have 
[-~ found also that in which we can rest. 

But in this case it is not something, but some 
one in whom rest is offered; and here we have 
another and perhaps more marked distinction 
between the teaching of Christ and that of all 
other moralists. The philosopher holds forth 
his philosophy as the rule for men ; Christ holds 
forth Himself. This wisdom, at least, has been 
justified of her children. Christ, not Christianity, 
is the power that has soothed and satisfied the 
spirit of the great multitude which no man can 
number. And rest in Him—not in our dogmas 
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—is the foundation of that unity (so different a 
thing from uniformity) in which Christ desired 
His servants to be knit together. On this 
Festival of All Saints, we are specially reminded, 
in the services for the day, of the great company 
of faithful people, both those who have lived 
and those who still live on earth. This com- 
munion of saints is the fellowship of those who 
rest in Christ. We sometimes speak of the dead 
as those who rest in the Lord. The phrase is a 
good and true phrase, if only we keep in mind 
that the rest of the saints is not only cessation 
from the toils of life, but a more complete repose 
in the nature of their Master. 

In that unfathomable prayer, recorded by 
St. John, in which the Divine Son intercedes: 
with the Father for the world He was so soon 
to leave in bodily shape, Christ prays for His 
immediate followers, and for those who should 
believe on Him through their word—“ That they 
all may be one; as Thou, Father, art in me, 
and I in Thee, that they also may be one in us: 
that the world may believe that Thou hast sent 
me.” My brethren, when we are most dis- 
heartened with the prospects of the truth or the 
Church, let us refresh ourselves by the thought 
of what unity is, and by what path it is to be 
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sought. We see what we call “divisions” in 
our midst, and we are apt to infer that it is they 
which hinder the unity which every year perhaps 
seems further from attainment. But the unity 
of which the prayer of our Lord speaks is one 
not of doctrine or ritual, but of nature and of 
will. “Even as Thou, Father, art in me, and I 
in Thee.” It would seem, therefore, that there 
may be uniformity of doctrine and worship 
where there is no real unity; and that there 
may be, alas! (sadder sight still,) a real unity, 
which superstition, or timidity, or prejudice, will 
not allow men to acknowledge. If, on the one 
hand, voices are crying for uniformity, and know 
not what they mean; on the other, souls that 
should be helping one another in the one great 
work—that are in reality bound together by the 
eternal bond of a common rest in Christ—are 
kept apart, because they fear to press toward 
one another, and confess that unity a strength 
and a glory before the eyes of men. “Take 
down from your shelves,” it has been well said, 
“the lives or the devotional writings of those 
Christians who in their day have stood most 
widely apart from each other; who seem to 
have had least in common with each other. Lay 
aside with a smile and sigh the half-forgotten 
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controversies that seemed to them and to their 
followers all-important ; read the records of their 
inner life; hear them tell of the struggles, the 
sorrows, the temptations, the triumph of their 
souls. You see they one and all speak of a lif.., 
a real and glorious life, a life that is not their 
own, and yet which dwells in them; a life by 
which they triumph over the deadliness of sin, 
and the weakness of their own flesh. They talk 
of the joy of their life and of its power; of its 
sadness, too, and its trials. They tell how they 
grieved as it waned, and exulted as it grew 
strong ; how they prayed in their spiritual need 
and sorrow, and sung praises in their hour of 
spiritual rejoicing. We, too, pray their prayers, 
and sing their hymns: and as we see that they 
could have prayed each other’s prayers, and 
sung each other’s hymns, we see that spite of all 
outward diversity they were ove by the identity 
of this their inner life.” ? 

So it is, my brethren, and let us therefore not 
be tempted away to look elsewhere for unity 
than in the devotion of every life to the same 
Master ; in the common hunger after righteous- 
ness; in the common craving for rest; in the 


1 Bishop of Peterborough’s Sermon before the British Asso- 
ciation, 1868. 
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promises of the Father ; in the atonement of the 
Son; in the indwelling energy of the consoling 
Spirit. Year by year unity, in one sense, seems 
further off ; and while some are looking forward 
with terror to the future of a Church when the 
cohesion that comes of State control shall cease 
to act, others are looking forward even hope- 
fully to the time as when the common danger 
will call out the best spirits of the Church, and 
the cankers of long peace and ease will be 
burned out in the fire that will be kindled. My 
brethren, we have nothing either to hope or fear 
from what man can do. We have rather to fear 
the enemies who are in our own camp, and 
wearing our own cognizance—the spirits of sel- 
fishness, of policy, of jealousy. If these have 
disestablished us, we need not fear or hope 
from Acts of Parliament. If disunion is already 
ours, because the slanderer is at his constant 
work of separating God’s servants, we have no 
greater danger to encounter. If the thing is 
with us, we need not make a bugbear of the 
name. What avail to preserve the “outward 
visible sign” if the “inward and spiritual grace” 
be fled? There is no rest for Church or people— 
for priest or layman—but in Christ. While they 
forget that to do His will and follow His 
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example is their prime care, and that everything 
else is worthless, save as it helps to this end— 
there can be no health, no prosperity, no sal- 
vation. If they remember this, then against 
Christ’s Church the gates of hell shall not prevail. 
We shall then realize more and more nearly 
what is meant by a communion of saints. The 
barriers that separate us shall totter and fall, 
and the one fold shall be, in the sight of God 
and of men, under one Shepherd for evermore. 


SERMON V. 


THE CRY OF THE SUFFERING FOB. 
(ST. LUKE’s Day, 1868.) 


“ The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away ; blessed be the 
name of the Lord.”—JoB i. 21. 


I MET lately with an account of the funeral of 
a lady, a member of one of the societies, now 
so common in France, which adopt the tenets, 
philosophical and religious, of Auguste Comte. 
There was of course no religious ceremony on 
the occasion, but an oration was delivered over 
the grave by a near relative of the deceased 
lady, which, after reciting her praises, went on 
to express the deepest indignation at the cruelty 
and injustice of the fiat which thus cut off so 
innocent and precious a life. Now to those 
who have cast off ‘all belief in a personal God 
this protest possibly suggests no thought of 
blasphemy or impiety. But we may wonder 
that such persons are not conscious of the in- 
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consistency of this language of complaint with 
their avowed theory of the world’s government. 
For if all events occur as the result of immu- 
table and inevitable law, acting uniformly 
through all time, it is scarcely philosophical to 
select one particular event as the work of a 
capricious and unkind will, And yet in the 
very inconsistency is matter, not for our ridi- 
cule, but for profound pity and awe. For the 
heart, thus dashing against the bars in .which 
the intellect seeks to cramp it, bears terrible 
witness to the truth that the heart, not less than 
the intellect, is a talent given to us by which to 
learn our relation to God. 

Now let us turn from this, one of the latest 
utterances of the advanced religion of the nine- 
teenth century, to one of the earliest recorded 
in the world’s history. The authorship and date 
of the Book of Job are problems yet unsolved. 
This only is certain, that it presents a picture of 
a very early civilization. It is not Jewish. It 
stands out, indeed, among the Jewish Scrip- 
tures by its un-Judaic character. Its religion, 
manners, scenery, are Gentile. And yet, in 
many respects, it appeals to modern sympathies, 
even to Christian sympathies, more immediately 
than the records-of the chosen people them- 
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selves. For the very vagueness of time and 
scene has the effect of making more universal 
the moral of this story of man’s trial and God’s 
justification. We feel separated from Jewish 
history by the strongly-marked impress of the 
Hebrew mind. The teaching of the Book of 
Job is unlocalized, and is of all time because it 
seems to be of no special time. 

Hence it is that portions of this ancient book 
sound to us so strangely modern; and the verse 
before us is one in point. “The Lord gave, and 
the Lord hath taken away ; blessed be the name 
of the Lord.” It is a height of spirituality 
which we are not prepared for in a civilization 
so remote. It sounds rather like the triumphant 
death-cry of a Christian martyr than the calm 
confession of an Arab chief. It suggests the 
more profound of David’s Psalms, or the out- 
pourings of heart of a St. Paul. It is not 
merely the philosophic calmness of a Cicero, or 
the religious patience of an Epictetus. There is 
a ring of enthusiasm in the words, the spirit of 
a mind possessed with the reality of a divine 
world above and beyond this. And we feel, 
with shame it may be, how we are with diffi- 
culty trying to enter the same sphere of faith; 
how far we are from being able to say, “Thy 
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will be done;” how still further we are from 
the true spirit of thankfulness to God that His \ 
will is being fulfilled, because that will is good. We 
For we are here regarding Job’s first emotion 
on hearing of his losses and bereavements, 
before his orthodox and well-meaning friends 
came to confuse his moral sense, and pervert 
his old and true convictions of God’s ways. 
We cannot now enter in detail upon the argu- 
ments of Eliphaz, and Bildad, and Zophar. 
But bearing in memory the ingenious theories 
which they broached of the meaning of suffer- 
ing, we see even a new pathos in the first 
instinct of the good man’s heart that suffering 
has an aspect in which it may be regarded 
apart from its causes, direct or indirect. The 
three friends went casting about for the cause 
of this sudden affliction. Had it happened to 
themselves, they would probably have regarded 
it as a trial; happening to another, they saw in 
it a judgment. But the first thoughts of the 
sufferer himself were, as is so often the case, 
the best thoughts ; and if, under the sophistries 
of his consolers, he wavered for a time, he 
comes in the end to those third thoughts which 
are “a riper first.” And this is the moral of 
the Book of Job, that there are lessons in suffer- 
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ing or loss as true and precious as those which 
are learnt from regarding it as punishment: 
and this truth, though we are surprised to find 
it enforced so long ago, is one which we are still 
far from having mastered. 

No doubt there is a connection between suf- 
fering and sin, which, as we were saying last 
Sunday, it is allowed us often to see. We know, 
as a fact, that much of the trouble that. is in 
the world proceeds from wilful violation of 
God’s laws, and much more from a violation 
of them through ignorance. We cannot break 
one of God’s laws without reaping the penalty. 
This source of suffering could not of course be 
ascribed by Job’s friends to him. His posses- 
sions were taken from him through no fault 
of his own; and the death of his sons through 
a sudden tempest was manifestly what we still 
call “theract .ofs God.2. The three siciends 
notion of suffering and sin was the vulgar notion 
of an arbitrary penalty sent for disobedience ; 
the same which saw in the fall of a tower in 
Siloam, a judgment upon the sinners who 
chanced to be standing below it. Job, who had 
no theories to which facts must be squared, saw 
with truer eyes. He had served God always. 
His conscience did not deceive him in this. 
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The sacred historian confirms the language of 
the sufferer. And being thus assured of the 
love he bore to God, he could not see in the 
afflictions which were sent to him a punishment 
sent for sin. His friends thought him self- 
righteous, and doubtless there are some who 
still take this view of his character. But Job 
felt sure that true humility could not be worth 
much if it was not sincere. And how could it 
be sincere if it contradicted the voice by which 
God had been speaking to him all these years? 
He had made God his friend; he had served 
Him in faith and fear; he had felt the sunshine 
of His favour resting upon his head. Was this 
experience worth nothing ; and was it to be lost 
directly trouble came? If misfortune proved 
that all this time he had been a hypocrite, what 
was communion with and experience of God 
worth? If chastisement meant that he was not 
a true son of his Father in heaven, but a bas- 
tard, what had been gained by the chastise- 
ment? In the problem presented here to Job 
was the dawn of that light which burst in all 
its fulness upon mankind in the Son of God. 
We have here a true foreshadowing of the 
Man of sorrows and acquainted with grief; of 
Him who was made perfect by sufferings, not 
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because of the Father’s hate, but because of 
His great love. 

It is just this view of God’s dealings with 
His children that we are apt to lose sight of, 
through our habit of looking for judgments and 
causes within our own small range of sight, and 
of dictating to the sufferer the truths which we 
think he ought to see. But, in truth, he cannot 
see what we, standing by and uttering our 
mealy-mouthed proprieties, think we see; and, 
moreover, he sees what we cannot see. For 
there are things of heaven and earth which only 
those eyes can see which are purged by tears. 
And on either side of the burdened spirit stands 
the tempter, trying to shut out the view that 
the eyes behold. On one side it says, “Curse 
God and die. Why will you still believe in a 
Father and a friend? What you so imagine is 
but an iron law which rides roughshod over the 
upturned faces of men. There is no pity, no 
love in Fate. Better to die, and so at last defy 
its power.” »On the other side comes the voice 
of the slanderer, saying, “ Leave the comfort 
and the grace of the consoling Saviour; look 
into your own self, and recognize the hideous 
hypocrisy of your heart. Lament your sinful- 
ness ; confess that you have never acted as a 
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child.of God at all, and that hence is your 
punishment. Be wiser than your Maker, and, 
_ instead of learning to thank Him for what He 
gives and for what He takes away, linger in the 
region of your own sinful nature; and, instead 
of the love of a Father, recognize only the 
triumph of an offended enemy.” 

These are. the rival forms of temptation pre- 
sented to Job, by his wife on the one hand, by 
his three friends on the other. But he was wiser 
than both, for he saw what they could not see. 
Ever since that day has the tempter’s voice 
been ready to make affliction an instrument for 
darkening the face of heaven. And the instinct 
of sonship, which was so strong in Job, we, 
blessed with the great heritage of Christianity, 
are often so slow to attain to. We have the 
treasured experience of centuries, the records of 
the struggles and temptations and triumphs of 
so many suffering men, and the power of seeing 
in the world’s history how in God’s ways, which 
are not ours, that which seemed evil has proved 
to be good, and that out of death, and loss, 
and disappointment, blessings have arisen to 
strengthen and console; and still the old truth 
of Job’s confession is hard to master. For, 
however much the reason is convinced that 
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suffering and sacrifice are necessary ministers of 
the kingdom of heaven, and that in things evil 
there dwells a soul of good, “would men ob- 
servingly distil it out,’ we each, for himself, 
have to make it our own by another path. He 
who has searched out the stories of other men 
has acquired the knowledge of a fact; but only 
in the sphere of his own communion with God 
can he make the knowledge a power and a 
blessing, a stepping-stone to heaven, a realiza- 
tion of things not seen. 

I do not know why this first chapter of Job 
is appointed to be read in church on the festival 
of St. Luke, the Christian evangelist, the “be- 
loved physician.” But when read in this con- 
nection, it is impossible for us not to be reminded 
that the office of the physician brings him con- 
tinually into contact with the severest troubles 
that beset mankind—disease, death, bereave- 
ment. We know little or nothing of St. Luke— 
a slave in all probability, certainly exercising 
an art imperfectly understood, using the few 
simple remedies of the time; fighting, ignorantly 
often, uncertainly always, the great battle of 
health against disease. And all else that we 
know of him is, that he was’ a follower of the 
Saviour, and that he had won to himself the 
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love of his fellows. Warring against disease 
and disorder—sure that health is good and dis- 
ease evil—he still is the firm believer that when 
God gives, and when He takes away, blessed is 
the name of the Lord. In this double faith 
surely it is the highest. office of the Christian 
physician still to work. When the first convic- 
tion of the man of Uz, and the latest assurance 
of the regularity and sacredness of scientific 
truth meet together, there is the true physician 
for men’s bodies and their souls. It is of small 
profit to depreciate the study of God’s creation ; 
it is of less profit, nay, it is of deadly result, 
to forget God’s fatherhood. Though we have 
sounded and may yet sound new and unsus- 
pected depths in the mysterious world of law, 
it is still a will which gives and takes away, and 
a will which is one of good to all its creatures; 
yearning for their health of body, soul, and 
spirit, and making all its judgments subservient 
to the one end—calling all to arise and claim 
their true inheritance—a spirit in union with 


God. 


SERMON VI, 


THE ATONEMENT. 
(TRinITY SuNDAy, 1868.) 


“ Andvl, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto 
me. This He said, signifying what death He should die.” 
—JOHN xii. 32, 33. 


THERE are many reasons why statements of the 
doctrine of the Atonement, as exhibited in popu- 
lar works on theology, are repellent rather than 
attractive to persons of earnest and reverent 
natures. There is often, in the first place, an 
easy and confident manner of treating this great 
mystery, which at the outset dissatisfies those 
whose deepest appreciation of the mystery has 
been drawn from the words of St. John or St. 
Paul. The New Testament is full of the Atone- 
ment—full of it as the spring of new life for 
humanity. But the writers of the New Testa- 
ment do not aim at defining, for the satisfaction 
of the impatient reader, the exact character of 
the transaction, as it is called, by which the sins 
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of the human race were compounded for by the 
death upon Calvary. And it is because writers 
do not imitate, so far as is allowed them, the 
method of the Bible, that the doctrine of the 


sacrifice of Christ as expounded in books so . — 


often fails to move men, to draw them to Christ, 
as the Saviour Himself predicted that His death 
would have power to draw them. The Bible 
preaches the Atonement; we, too often, preach 
theories about the Atonement; and if the first 
method be that which was best adapted as a 
lever to move the world, it is quite evident that 
the second method must be less fitted for that 
purpose. I am sure that many of us here 
present to-day have often been pained and 
grieved (with a pain and grief such as we feel if 
our feelings towards those who are dearest to us 
are rudely jarred) by reading in pulpit discourses 
and tracts expositions of the most cherished 
faith and hope of our lives in illustrations 
borrowed from the insolvent debtors’ court. Of 
course there is one reply to such a criticism as 
this which the authors of these discourses or 
tracts have ready upon their lips. They say, 
“Ah! it has always been so. The Atonement, 
in the beginning, was foolishness to the Greek 
and a stumbling-block to the Jew, and so will it 
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be to the end of time, so long as we are in their 
condition of spiritual darkness.” In reply to 
which it may be submitted that there are many 
who find in the Bible, and in the formularies of 
our Church, only that which awes, and inspires, 
and fills them with humility and gratitude, but 
who yet turn with dissatisfaction and disgust 
from the subject when it is dissected and articu- 
lated by the theological demonstrator. It is the 
method which repels. There may be no con- 
scious irreverence on the part of the expositor, 
but the fact that he approaches the subject from 
without, measuring and fathoming it as if it 
were measurable and fathomable by human in- 
struments,—this is the prime offence which they 
have to encounter who drew their first impres- 
sions of the mystery from the words of the 
Divine Sufferer, and who find in the fact of His 
life and death a comfort and inspiration which 
no commentaries can supply. Only while we 
look up to the Atonement, content to be abased 
beneath it, and to live and die through its 
warmth and light—content not to gauge it and 
to map it out—only so are we fitted to be drawn 
nearer and nearer to Him who was lifted up 
that we should no longer be servants to our- 
selves, but to Him. . 
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Again, there is another reason why theories 
about the Atonement are unsatisfying and 
unstimulating. The Atonement is many-sided, 
and works by many influences, The com- 
mentator too often seizes upon one of these 
sides, and puts it forward as the only one. By 
thus presenting it to the exclusion of others, all 
proportion is lost. The truth he sees becomes 
a falsehood through exaggeration. The doc- 
trine becomes unscriptural, not through being 
in itself unrepresented in Scripture, but because 
it leaves out of account other sides, and those as 
precious and as necessary in the work of per- 
suading men to feel their relation to Christ. 

Now, my brethren, after these words of pre- 
face, you will see how difficult it must be for me 
to speak to you on this subject without falling 
into some one of the errors of treatment which 
I have indicated, and without violating some of 
those canons of commentary which I have here 
suggested. But what I wish you to bear in 
mind is this, that my words of to-day do not 
profess to exhaust such a subject as the Atone- 
ment, or to take account of more than one or 
two of those aspects of the mystery which seem 
to be in danger of being neglected through the 
prominence more commonly given to some 
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others. Ido not think that on Trinity Sunday 
we shall be inappropriately using our time in 
seeking to make our thoughts more clear, and 
our belief more true, on this subject, the. central 
point of our religion, through which indeed our 
perception of the Trinity is alone made available 
for our lives. On two Sundays past I have been 
seeking to clear the way for our study by 
inquiring into the meaning of sin, with relation 
to forgiveness and to punishment. Those who 
have followed me so far will remember that we 
ascertained that remission of szz was the con- 
stant language of the New Testament, when 
speaking of the effects of the incarnation and 
the death of Christ : and zo¢ remission of punish- 
ment. ‘“ He shall save His people from their 
sins,” not from the punishment of their sins, 
“This is my blood of the New Testament, which 
is shed for many for the remission of szzs,” not 
for the abolition of punishment for sins. ‘“ With- 
out shedding of blood is no remission of sins.” 
Hence we learn that Christ came to remit szz 
—the debt incurred by man to his God. 
Moreover, we spoke of punishment, as St. 
Paul spoke of it, not as an arbitrary penalty for 
sin, having no direct reference to the sin, but as 
flowing directly from the offence, even as a plant 
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from the seed that is sown. ‘ Whatsoever a 


»” 


man soweth, that shall he also reap ;” and we 
reflected how every sin we have ever committed 
bears its fruit in our lives; if not in bodily suf- 
fering, or in impaired fortune or fame, still in 
impaired peace of mind and in deterioration of 
character: and not only from our own sin, but 
from the sin of those who have preceded us, in 
accordance with the inexorable law that the sins 
of the fathers are visited upon the children. 
Widely spread are the influences for evil, as for 
good, which are brought to bear upon our lives. 
For, as we derive our bodily constitution from 
our parents, so are we dependent on them for 
the training we receive. What is defective in 
that tells upon us, though the responsibility is 
not our own. Whatsoever has been sown that is 
evil, the harvest is evil also; we are creatures, 
for good or ill, of a million antecedents. We 
suffer for every sin of our own; for every sin of 
those whose influence has been directly or in- 
directly upon us. The punishment of sin is not 
remitted, nor can it be. Whatever was the pur- 
pose of the Atonement, it was not to restore that 
state of things which existed before sin entered 
the world. Those of us who have accepted and 
made their own the sacrifice of Christ, and are 
F2 
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living reconciled to God, and redeemed by its 
strength and comfort, are still bearing the penalty 
of sin. 

Now, my brethren, what becomes of the doc- 
trine, so common (except in the Bible), that the 
object of the Atonement was to abolish the con- 
sequences of sin? This must be false teaching, 
for the answer to it is simply in the fact that 
whatever a man sows that does he reap. Tella 
man that his acceptance of Christ as his Saviour 
delivers him from the punishment of sin, and he 
replies, “It is not so. I am the creature of all 
that I have been, and my reconciliation to God 
does not unmake the past. Moreover, if I live, 
I shall still be tempted and fall sometimes: and 
every time I fall I shall suffer for it. I suffer 
from the results of a long disease; and if your 
only comfort is that I am now to be set free 
from the consequences of that disease, it is a 
small comfort. It is not deliverance from pain 
or suffering that I yearn for ; it is reconciliation 
with One whom I have offended; with whom 
alone is strength, and peace, and joy; and un- 
less I become like to Him, these, His gifts, can 
never become mine.” 

“But then,” it is said, “ you are taking account 
of the punishment of sin as it works in this world, 
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It is punishment in the world to come that 
Christ died to deliver us from.” Well, in the 
first place I do not remember that the Bible 
ever says that the object of Christ’s death is to 
deliver us from hell. As I have pointed out 
constantly, it speaks of sin as the thing from 
which we need to be saved. Moreover, the 
Bible does not define two distinct kinds of 
punishment for sin. It speaks of the wages of 
sin being death. It describes death as to be 
without God. Sin is death, for it is the ungodly 
nature. When our Lord wished te describe hell 
as the punishment of sin, He spoke of it by 
different images, as a state of darkness and 
gnashing of teeth, as a fire that is not quenched, 
as a worm that never dies. If a man, loving 
sin, became suddenly aware of the true meaning 
of life, and the beauty of holiness, he would be 
conscious at once of the meaning of hell. A 
state of sin—a state where God is not—is hell, 
whether in this state of being or in some other. 
From this spiritual state the Son of man was 
manifested that He might deliver us. “Thou 
shalt call His name Jesus, for He shall save His 
people from their sins.” 

“Yes,” but my opponents may say, “so far 
we agree with you. — But you are putting out of 
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sight the real difficulty—the real stumbling- 
block. We believe that Christ came to deliver 
us from sin—we are willing to use your language 
and the language of Scripture, since you insist 
upon it. But as far as your statement goes, His 
life alone might save us. If a man from study- 
ing the Saviour’s life and words were converted 
from darkness to light, you would say that he 
had been saved. But what then becomes of His 
death? We believe that it was His death that 
had the atoning power. He ded for the sins of 
the world. It is not His life that the Apostles 
preach, but His death. The cross of Christ— 
this and this alone. In the very words of your 
text the Saviour points to His death as the 
availing force to draw men unto Him; for He 
used the words, ‘signifying thereby what death 
He should die.” 

And, my brethren, we will reply to our 
imaginary opponent: “We cannot deny your 
words, for they are an echo of the whole Gospel 
message ; they are confirmed by the history of 
Christianity since the death of Christ. We only 
differ from you in this, that we cannot separate 
the incarnation of Christ, and His life on earth, 
from His death, in estimating the sacrifice that 
He made for men.” The moving force*of Chris- 
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tianity is that it centres in a life, and that that 
whole life was a sacrifice for mankind ; a sacrifice 
begun in the manger-cradle of Bethlehem and 
crowned by the last agonies upon the cross. 
Christ came into the world to meet and conquer 
sin. He met it, and He conquered ; conquered 
by being conquered. No other spectacle could 
move the heart of man as that of its God—the 
holiest and the wisest, the most priceless life 
that ever beat upon earth—facing the power of 
sin in arms, and yielding to it rather than bate 
one iota of His claim, rather than soften down, 
to suit the tastes of men, one word that pro- 
ceedeth out of the mouth of God. All the 
words of the Saviour, all the deeds of mercy by 
which His love to men and His Divine nature 
were declared, great and immeasurable as they 
are, shrink in comparison with His life and His 
death. In His life and death are concentred 
His whole message, His whole nature. They 
have a force and a fire which no precepts, no 
example ever did supply, ever could supply. 
Small wonder that the Apostle said, not “ God 
forbid that I should glory save in the teaching, 
or in the nature of my Lord,” but “ God forbid 
that I should glory save in the cross of Christ.” 
Small wonder that the prophet, looking forward 
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to the dawn of a new world, said of the Sacri- 
ficial Lamb, not that we were dissuaded from 
our sin by His exhortation and His compassion, 
but that “by His stripes we are healed.” Small 
wonder that the Saviour, in that strain of mighty 
prophecy, should look forward to His death as 
raising Him above the world to an elevation 
from which, like “the moist star: upon whose 
influence Neptune’s empire stands,” He should 
sway the mighty tide of human affection to 
Himself. “I, when I am lifted up from the 
earth, will draw all men unto me.” 

I am speaking to-day, my brethren, as I 
began by saying I should only speak—of a single 
aspect of this mighty theme. There are two 
main methods of considering the Atonement: 
one, as an arrangement, as it is called, between 
two Persons of the Eternal Trinity, for paying 
a certain penalty; the other, as an influence 
brought to bear upon sinful men for drawing 
them out of their sin into union with Christ. I 
say that it is this last consideration which alone 
concerns us, and which we can alone comprehend. 
With regard to the first, it is enough for us to 
know that the Father was perfectly satisfied 
with the obedience—even unto death—of His 
only-begotten Son. In this obedience we believe 
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that the obedience of the whole human family 
was gathered up and presented at the footstool 
of the Almighty Father, and that those who are 
drawn by the power of the uplifted Saviour are 
lifted with Him to the right hand of God. But 
while the plan of salvation, as it is called, is 
often enough expounded, what we need for our 
own soul’s life is to feel the attractive power of 
Christ crucified. The Atonement has been often 
preached as a means whereby punishment may 
be escaped. I am not sure that we have suf- 
ficiently preached it as an inspiration for the 
future, as well as a comfort for the past. God 
asks, not that we should be anxious about 
exemption from suffering, but that the thought 
of the sacrifice of Christ should fire us with love 
for Him; and with gratitude for the assurance 
that sin shall not reign for ever, but that rising 
nearer and nearer towards the uplifted Christ, 
we shall find at last perfect holiness, and hence 
perfect happiness, in the kingdom of the just. 


SERMON VII. 


THER TSO Riek CLAON: 
(EasTER Day, 1867.) 


“ And if Christ be not risen, then is our preaching vain, and your 
faith is also vain.” —1I CoR. xv. 14. 


It is natural for us to attribute our own views 
and thoughts about Christ to the first disciples, 
and to wonder that those of them who loved 
and trusted Him most did not act under cer- 
tain circumstances as we suppose we should 
have acted. But it is quite certain that the full 
meaning of our Lord’s mission and nature was 
not revealed even to those who were most truly 
devoted to Him until after His ascension. They 
knew Him indeed enough to trust Him, to 
know that He was the full satisfaction of their 
hearts’ desires ; and that was sufficient. In that 
knowledge stood their salvation, as in that 
knowledge stands ours and all men’s for ever. 
But the germinating principle of love was to 
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grow into full knowledge by degrees, as they 
could bear to receive it. And there can be no 
doubt that the Saviour’s death, so far from 
being regarded as a boon to the race of men, 
was looked on by the disciples when it happened 
as the deathblow to their hopes. Before that 
event, when it seemed imminent and inevitable, 
we read (and we have all perhaps been con- 
scious of a deep awe and humiliation when we 
read) that “all the disciples forsook Him and 
fled.” We are not told that this was from fear 
of sharing the fate which was reserved for their 
Master. This may have been the feeling of 
some. They were but human, and were not 
miraculously placed beyond the reach of temp- 
tation. But the question may,occur to us, Why 
were there none found ¢hen to welcome mar- 
tyrdom for Christ, when so soon after the death 
of Christ, men like Stephen gladly suffered a 
mortal agony; when men like Paul counted 
their lives as worthless in the great cause? The 
reason, I think, is that on the first occasion the 
disciples looked upon their Master's death as 
the end of Christianity. Though He had spoken 
often and not ambiguously of His death and re- 
surrection, still the hope survived in them which 
had been openly expressed by Peter, that this 
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would be far from Him, and that some other 
issue must await Him and His cause. When 
His death seemed inevitable, their faith and 
their courage failed them. What profit, they 
may have asked themselves, to give up their 
lives in a cause which at the very time was 
proving itself a failure? They would die for the 
truth, but how if this was not the truth? My 
brethren, let us neither judge hardly nor yet 
extenuate the conduct of these poor men. The 
lesson of it is for our own hearts and con- 
sciences. 

But if their hearts failed them as they fol- 
lowed afar off, when their Master was led to 
His death, how much more utter must have 
been their desolation when He had given up 
the ghost, and death seemed to have claimed 
Him, as it claims all other men, in its victorious 
march? The darkness that rested upon the 
earth from the sixth hour even unto the ninth 
was a symbol of that more fearful darkness that 
possessed the hearts of those who loved the 
Lord Jesus during those two days. Not alone 
because the Shepherd was smitten, and the 
flock were scattered, with no defence from the 
wolves by whom they were surrounded; not 
alone because they had lost the truest, the best, 
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the most loving Friend, who had ever made them 
purer and better by the very might of His 
example and His words. But they had hoped, 
for He had led them to hope, that this was He 
who should redeem Israel. They knew now 
that what they needed to be redeemed from was 
not the domination of an earthly tyrant, but 
the slavery of sin; and they knew that if they 
or others obeyed His words and took His yoke 
upon them, they should be freed from this 
slavery. But it was not enough; they wanted 
also the assurance that man was not made to 
die; that death was not meant to have the 
dominion over Him or over His brethren. They 
had the vague and unsatisfactory creed with 
which the sister of Lazarus had tried to con- 
sole herself when her brother died ; they could 
have repeated with their lips the belief that the 
man Jesus would rise again at the last day; but 
it was not enough for them, any more than it 
had been enough for Martha and Mary. All 
creeds crumbled into ruins; the interpretations 
of lawyers, the glosses of scribes, shrivelled up 
like burning parchment in the presence of the 
tremendous fact that He who had called Him- 
self the Resurrection and the Life was being 
carried by human hands to His burial. My 
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brethren, this experience is shared by all men 
at such seasons of bereavement. Creeds, how- 
ever they have been worn and fought for, 
parties, systems, theories, interpretations, all 
that may have been trusted to in times of sunny 
security, —all vanish, unhelpful, unprofitable, 
unless in that great furnace which burns up all 
else our eyes are opened to see in the midst 
One walking, “in form like the Son of God.” 
But the darkness was not long to abide, and 
on the third day the hearts of men were com- 
forted with the great assurance of victory. The 
temple not made with hands was built up again 
by Him from whom it had come. The Saviour 
triumphed over death, because He could not 
‘be holden of it, because He was not made to 
see corruption. On that day we may say that 
Christianity was new-born. It was the crown- 
ing miracle of God. It threw new light upon 
all the past as well as upon the future of the 
Church. It explained the death of Christ as 
nothing else could have explained it. It vin- 
dicated the faith and hope of all His followers; 
it justified all they had suffered or might be 
called upon to suffer. It was the final triumph, 
if not of the cause, at least of the sufferer Him- 
self, whom Romans and Jews had alike thought 
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removed for ever. No wonder that in future 
the fact of His rising again is added in all 
preaching, is put forward as the surest con- 
firmation of the truth and of the value of His 
Gospel ; that it is urged again and again by St. 
Paul, as in our text, that if He had not risen 
the faith of the believer and the message of the 
preacher were alike vain. 

I said “no wonder” that this should be so; 
no wonder to us now, who look back upon the 
history of Christ and His religion, and see it, as 
it were, from the elevation which distance gives. 
But is it clear, on the face of it, why St. Paul 
used such language as this; why he based the 
immortality of every human creature upon the 
fact of Christ having risen ; and moreover why 
he based their deliverance from sin upon the 
same event? In our statements of Christian 
doctrine we are inclined to reverse St. Paul’s 
method. Weare apt to say, “If Christ had not 
died,” ye are yet in your sins. St. Paul says, “If 
Christ be not risen,’ ye are yet in your sins. 
Is there a vital difference between these two 
statements; or is St. Paul looking upon the 
death and resurrection of Christ as one work, 
wrought for man, a work which cannot be re- 
garded in its different operations? I think the 
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former, my brethren. The first message to man 
is the Resurrection, the second the Atonement. 
Without the former, I think that neither we nor 
the first disciples could understand the latter. 
We must first appreciate our immortality before 
we can thank God for that act of sacrifice which 
makes immortality a blessing. If to-morrow we 
die, what need of a mediator between God and 
man? The conclusion is obvious: let us eat and 
drink to-day. 

Not, indeed, that it would be the best and 
worthiest course, even if we were to perish 
wholly when our bodies perish, to live the life 
of the beast. If our personality is terminated 
in some threescore years, it is still better to 
live the best life—the one likest God—which is 
allowed us. But it is idle to speculate on what 
might be the conditions of man’s existence, if 
while he knew God he knew also that his soul 
did not survive the grave. God has so made us 
that the knowledge of Him includes the know- 
ledge of our immortality. The meaning of sin 
and of righteousness can only be conveyed to 
those who feel that their souls are immortal as 
Him from whom they sprung. I need not 
follow the course of that splendid train of 
reasoning by which St. Paul, in his fifteenth 
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chapter of the First of Corinthians, proves the 
connection between Christ’s resurrection and 
that of the human race. It is familiar to us all. 
It is enough for my purpose to-day to restrict 
our attention to the passage which I have read ; 
the verse which, while it reminds the Corinthians 
that on the day Christ arose their faith and 
hopes rose from the grave in which they had 
been buried with Him, reminds them also that 
they must rise again, as their Elder Brother 
had risen, and that there is a life for them on 
earth only possible, because they are immortal. 
And this was then, is now, and ever will be, the 
root-distinction between man and man. Per- 
haps there is not one, my brethren, among us 
to-day who would avow his belief that there is 
no life hereafter for him. But what a man be- 
lieves is not the list of admissions he is ready 
to make with his lips, but the conviction which 
is the moving power of his life, and which modi- 
fies all his views of life and of society. Are 
there any of us who have confessed this day 
that we look for the resurrection from the dead, 
but yet are living with reference to nothing 
beyond or above the grave? These are they 
whose faith is vain, to whom our preaching is 
vain. The Sadducee held and taught, as a tenet 
G 
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of. his philosophy, that there is no resurrection ; 
and yet he may have been living a life really 
nobler and more self-denying than many of his 
opponents who prided themselves that on that 
point at least they were orthodox. Happily, 
men’s hearts and consciences are often better 
than their creeds, and many a one whose reason 
refused a mystery has left off weighing it and 
gauging it with his reason; has forgotten it, 
until, through God’s moral discipline perfected 
and purified, he has looked again, and found it 
not only clear but a very necessity of his spiritual 
life. God has many ways that are not ours 
of guiding those who trust Him into all truth. 
And it behoves us, I think, to be very careful 
lest unawares we be fighting against God. 
Arguments which seem weak to some occur 
with great strength to others ; and when we find 
a man drawn to what we believe a great truth 
by reasons which we think invalid, do not let us 
run the risk of robbing him of his possession by 
disparaging the steps by which he has attained 
it. If St. Paul could rejoice that whether it 
were in pretence or in truth Christ was preached, 
we may surely rejoice when any man has be- 
come convinced of his immortality, whatever 
be the road he has trodden to arrive at it. He 
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has reached a turning-point in his life ; and when 
he next surveys the past, many things will look 
clear to him which were before dark. God, be 
it remembered, is striving with all men—striving 
against their pride, their selfishness, their hard- 
ness of heart. There are many doors against 
which the Saviour stands knocking : we cannot 
say which will yield to Him first. Let us only 
thank Him that He is not content to leave us 
to ourselves ; that He is ever seeking to win us 
to Him. The knowledge of our immortality 
is not the knowledge of Him; but it is a point 
from which men are often led to that higher 
knowledge which is their true immortality, be- 
cause eternal life is not life that does not end, 
but life that knows God. 

There are many arguments for our immor- 
tality which have weighed with different men 
and at different times. There are those with 
which all readers of Plato are familiar; those 
which Addison in the well-known lines adds as 
subsidiary to Plato’s :— 


*“Tt must be so :— 
Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 
This longing after immortality ? 
Or whence this secret dread, this inward horror 
Of falling back to nought? Why shrinks the soul 
Back on herself, and startles at destruction ? 
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’Tis the Divinity that stirs within us— 
’Tis Heaven itself that points out an hereafter, 
And intimates eternity to man.” 


There is, again, the class of what we may call 
the physiological arguments for our immor- 
tality, which Butler treats in the first chapter 
of his “ Analogy ;” there is the argument from 
the necessity of a future retribution, of the 
good and the wicked receiving hereafter that 
appropriate compensation which they have not 
received here. And, without pretending to 
exhaust all the reasons which the ingenuity of 
man has discovered in his own constitution’ and 
that of nature, it is interesting to note an 
argument that was adduced some years ago by 
one of the least sentimental and impulsive of 
writers, the late historian of civilization. After 
urging what he considered the impolicy of 
resting the doctrine of our immortality upon 
the Christian Scriptures, he insisted that it was 
a truth resting upon a far broader foundation, 
the universal instinct of mankind; and in a 
passage of quite unusual eloquence and passion, 
he imagined a man in the presence of the death 
of one he loved, and asked, who in such circum- 
stances, without the certainty of reunion here- 
after, could “stand up and live?” Many of Mr. 
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Buckle’s admirers were grievously offended by 
so sentimental and illogical an outburst: on the 
other hand, many religious persons were offended 
at any one venturing to believe in immortality 
on a basis so unsafe. I confess I sympathise 
with neither class of opponents. I rather recog- 
nize in the logician’s momentary forgetfulness 
of his logic, a proof that God had made him 
human before he became scientific. 

Such arguments as I have been enumerating, 
my brethren, may. be called the non-Christian 
arguments, so far as this, that the New Testa- 
ment does not take cognizance of them. But 
so far as they teach or suggest a great truth, 
they are God’s ministers, and we may not 
despise them. Nevertheless, the moral percep- 
tion of this truth, not the intellectual, is what 
concerns us; is that which, I just said, makes 
the real difference between one man and another. 
The resurrection of the body—the continuance 
of our personal existence—is of no worth to us 
unless it involves the greater resurrection, the 
rising from the death of sin to the life of righte- 
ousness. Should we be happy, could we bear 
to live in the presence of God, fettered as we 
now are with the bonds of self? No! we dare 
not hope to be with Him unless we are restored 
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to His image; we dare not contemplate the 
resurrection of Christ except as following the 
sacrifice of His death. The two great features 
of His life are in reality one. We must receive 
them. both or neither. We know that when we 
see Him we shall be like Him; and therefore 
“whosoever hath this hope in him purifieth him- 
self even as He is pure.” 


e 


SERMON VIII. 


IN BONDAGE TO THE FEAR OF DEATH. 
(NOVEMBER 7, 1869.) 


“Forasmuch then as the children are partakers of flesh and 
blood, He also Himself likewise took part of the same ; that 
through death He might destroy him that had the power 
of death, that is, the devil; and deliver them who through 

_ fear of death were all their lifetime subject to bondage.” — 
HEB. ii. 14, 15. 


THERE are some words of our Lord, recorded 
both by St. Matthew and by St. Luke, which 
seem to me both to illustrate, and to receive 
illustration from, the first of these two verses. 
A great multitude of people had gathered about 
Him, and in their hearing He began to warn 
the disciples against the special sin of the 
Pharisees, hypocrisy. They, the disciples, must 
put away all thoughts of concealment; they 
must go forth prepared to abide the conse- 
quences of their words and acts. Doubtless they 
would meet with persecution. They would carry 
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their lives in their hands; but those who killed 
them could not touch that which is the life 
indeed. “I say unto you, my friends,” continues 
the Saviour, “be not afraid of them that kill the 
body, and after that have no more that they can 
do. But I will forewarn you whom ye shall 
fear: fear him, which after he hath killed, hath 
power to cast into hell: yea, I say unto you, 
fear him.” Now, I should have thought, that 
from the passage itself, as well as from the uni- 
form language of Scripture, no mistake could 
have been made as to who the person is whom 
men have most cause to fear. The comparison 
is between one kind of enemy and another. 
The teachers of Christ’s word would encounter 
enemies who hated them, and strove to take 
their lives. They should not fear such enemies 
as those, whose power was limited to the de- 
struction of their bodies; but the enemy they 
had to fear indeed was the enemy of the soul, 
who could destroy ¢kaé, and cast it into hell. The 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews in our text 
uses language which, if it stood alone in the 
Scriptures, might prevent any misconception on 
the subject. He says of our Lord taking upon 
Himself the flesh and blood of His human 
brethren, that He did so in order to destroy 
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him that had the power of death—that is, the 
devil. In the one case, we have a person 
spoken of who hath “power to cast into hell ;” 
in the other, a person who has the “power of 
death.” Can there be any doubt that the person 
spoken of is in both cases the same—the arch- 
enemy, who is for ever calling to men to fall 
down and worship him? And yet if you leave 
the safe guide of God’s revelation, and turn to 
the annotators, you will find that in the dis- 
- course of our Lord which I have quoted, they ex- 
plain the enemy of men’s souls, whom men have 
most cause to fear, the Person who can destroy 
the soul, as being (it seems like blasphemy to 
repeat it) God, their Father in heaven. 

Now, my brethren, such an interpretation 
would be, I humbly think, impossible, but for 
certain preconceived ideas with which persons 
come to the study of God’s word. We may be 
quite-sure that it is no want of ordinary critical 
acumen that here has led earnest and pious men 
astray. We may be equally sure that this ex- 
planation of the passage does not appear fo them 
to be blasphemous. How then are we to ac- 
count for the circumstance that the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews calls him “who has the 
power of death,” the devil; and that the writer of 
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a commentary, intended to make the Bible intel- 
ligible to the sinful and unlearned of the earth, 
explains him who has the power to kill as 
being God? . 

There is no real ambiguity in the passage 
before us, though it may appear so at the first 
glance, in the use of the word death. Our Lord 
is said to have, by means of death, destroyed 
him who has the power of death. On the first 
occasion of its use, death means of course the 
death of the body; the completion of that life 
of suffering which is itself inchoate death. In 
the second instance, the death of which the 
devil is the source and power includes more, for 
it includes the death of the soul. But the Chris- 
tian writers look upon death, whether that of 
the body or soul, as the victory of a power 
opposed to God. As God is the God of the 
living, not of the dead, so He is the God of life, 
not the God of death. There is, therefore, no 
real ambiguity in the language, if only we re- 
member from what point of view the New Testa- 
ment writers regard death: The confusion in our 
minds, if any, is of our own creating. Because 
death is, as we call it, the gateway to heaven, 
we try to persuade ourselves that it is not a 
curse, but a blessing ; and in so doing, we con- 
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tradict the deep instinct of our hearts, as well as 
the teaching of the Bible. The Bible speaks 
not doubtfully of death being a curse, the fruit 
of sin. St. Paul, in the famous chapter which 
is associated more than any other part of Scrip- 
ture with the Christian aspect of death, speaks 
of it as an exemy—“the last which shall be de- 
stroyed.” And this, remember, is the language 
of a man who yet when he compared his lot on 
earth with the glory that was in store for him 
confessed that “to depart and be with Christ 
was far better.” And therefore we are not to 
try and cultivate one such thought at the cost of 
losing the other. The hope of a new and per- 
fected existence in heaven is not to beguile us 
into using unreal and misleading language 
about death. Every one who has died since 
Adam has yielded to a conqueror, and con- 
fessed his power. It is the curse of sin that 
only through defeat can we conquer. We watch 
a Christian death-bed, and we see it calm and 
triumphant. But it is the triumph of a confi- 
dence that in obedience is power ; in submission 
is victory. 

“ He who has the power of death, that is, the 
devil.” If it is the evil power that kills the body, 
surely not less but more is it the evil power 
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which kills the soul. Christ tells us of eternal 
life, which, He says, is the knowledge of God. 
He tells us of eternal death, which is therefore 
the ignorance of God,—separation from Him, not 
merely in place but in spirit. God is everywhere. 
“Tf I go up to heaven, Thou art there; if I go 
down into hell, Thou art there also.” But that 
is hell to a man, whether here or hereafter, where, 
though God be present, the spirit is alienated 
from Him. For two voices are calling us always; 
two powers are wrestling for our souls: He that 
has the power of life, that is, God; and he that 
has the power of death, that is, the devil. How 
strange would our controversies about the eter- 
nity of punishments have seemed to St. Paul! 
We deliberately assume that God the deliverer 
is the oppressor; that the Giver of life is the 
sender of death ; and we calmly wonder whether 
it is consistent with the revealed love of God 
that He should destroy the soul. Assuredly 
would St. Paul have answered: “It is not con- 
sistent with the love of God that He should de- 
stroy ; but it is consistent with the hate of the 
devil ; and he has power to destroy.” God cannot 
destroy ; He is ever calling to you to turn from 
your iniquities and /zve ; but Satan is calling to 
you to turn to him and ae. If you are obeying 
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the enemy, living in his service, what profit is it 
to wonder whether God will destroy your soul 
hereafter? It is destroyed now; you are spiri- 
tually dead—dead, to use the striking language 
of the Apostle, “ while you live.” 

My brethren, I think it would save us from 
many useless and therefore harmful specula- 
tions if we bore these facts in mind. I do not 
mean to say that they remove the harassing 
mysteries which surround this subject. They 
throw no light upon the awful question why 
some human beings are born, and live, and die, 
surrounded by every influence and association 
that can seduce them from their heavenly alle- 
giance; while others from the cradle to the 
grave see only about them all things that are 
lovely and of good report. They throw no light 
on the solemn wonder, whether in some other 
world the Lord of life has new powers in store 
to bring to bear upon the darkened eye and the 
hardened heart, and whether the gate of death 
shall ever open to the summons of another con- 
queror. But they are facts which the Bible 
teaches, and which we dare not explain away 
They forbid us to speak or think or feel of the - 
Lord of our life as if He were the Lord of death. 

Let us pass on to the next clause of our text : 
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“and that He might deliver them who through 
fear of death were all their life subject to bond- 
age.” The Epistle from which my text is taken 
is one addressed to Jews; but no one of those 
who heard it would fail to see the application of 
these words to all men, whether Jew or Gentile. 
The fear of death is not connected with any 
special religion. It belongs to the constitution 
of our being. We are made to love life, and to 
shrink from annihilation. The rule is not the 
less a rule because it acts unequally under dif- 
‘ferent influences. The fear of death may be 
aggravated by superstition, or diminished by it ; 
it may be, as we know, cast out by a perfect 
love and hope ; it may seem weaker in one indi- 
vidual than another, according as the blessings 
of life are many or few. But the horror of 
ceasing to exist is a horror incident to our 
human nature. The writer of this Epistle speaks 
of men as being in slavery through this fear; as 
if no one could be free to whom the anticipation 
of death was a fear. He says nothing of what 
follows death as being the source of terror. 
Had he done so, he would really have limited 
the scope of his words. For if the uneducated 
vulgar of heathen antiquity believed the fables of 
their poets, the torments of Ixion and Tantalus, 
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and all the material terrors of the infernal regions, 
the educated Greek or Roman prided himself 
on being free from such childish apprehensions. 
And yet the fear of death was common to all. 
The philosopher knew it and confessed it. He 
knew, as well as did the Apostle, that he was 
liable to this fear, that unless he could throw it 
off he was not a free man. The writings of the 
best of the Stoics which remain to us confess this 
bondage. The Roman satirist, discoursing on 
the folly of most human prayers, says, “If you 
wish to ask the gods for that which will be a 
blessing, ask for a brave spirit, unfettered by 
the fear of death:” 


“ Fortem posce animum, mortis terrore carentem.” 


For he knew, my brethren, that there is no 
soul, however free from the superstitions of the 
vulgar, but sees upon all things, and feels upon 
itself, the shadow of the inevitable grave. The 
philosopher shared with the slave whom he 
despised the universal fear. And he felt it the 
more, not the less, that he was a philosopher. 
For though, as he thought, his philosophy made 
death itself a lighter evil to him than to the 
slave, in reality, by making life a nobler service, 
it deepened and intensified the shadows of death. 
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The very tenets which made death a less for- 
midable enemy to his intellect made it a deeper, 
closer, horror to his soul. For thus does the 
God of life bear witness in us to Himself. Every 
effort at self-control; every victory over the 
temptations to anger, pride, and ill-will; every 
human affection which nature taught him to 
cultivate, must have brought to him new lessons, 
never contemplated in his system: he could not 
have learned the divine significance of “fz, 
without having deepened, in spite of the strong 
will which set itself another way, a sense that 
Death was an enemy, even while he believed 
that it was to be conquered, and could be 
conquered. 

No! every Greek and Roman and Hebrew 
was in bondage to this fear; if not for what it 
might bring, then at least for that which it came 
to take away; if not because of the undiscovered 
country which lay beyond it, then for the “warm 
precincts of the cheerful day,” from which it 
must needs remove its victim, as far as eye could 
see, for ever. 

And to deliver his brethren from this slavery, 
says the writer of this Epistle, did the Son of 
God take upon Him the flesh and blood of His 
brethren, and Himself submitted to the enemy 
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of all mankind. He died, not to remove the 
necessity of death, but to deprive it of its sting ; 
to rob the grave of its victory. Death remains 
—the last enemy, whose defeat is not yet; but 
seen in the light of Christ’s revelation, and en- 
countered in His spirit, its triumph is annulled. 
For the Christian’s triumph over'sin is a pledge 
and a foretaste of his triumph over death. The 
resurrection of the soul is earnest of the resur- 
rection of the body. There is indeed an instinc- 
tive shrinking from death, which is part of our 
bodily nature, not of our spiritual,—the instinct 
of self-preservation, which we share with the 
beast of the field. But this cannot be called a 
bondage. There may come too a time when 
death is looked upon as a friend ; when, in the 
progress of old age, the seal of death is already 
set in the failing limbs and faculties, and when 
the second childishness and mere oblivion makes 
life a practical death. But this is no argument 
against death being a curse; for the curse, in 
such a case, is already fallen, and departure 
means merely the kindly rest of mother-earth. 
Death is a curse still; but we are no longer 
slaves to it, when once we feel the stronger arm 
on which we may lean; the rod and staff which 
are at hand to comfort. And we may feel that 
H 
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he who has power to kill the body is welcome 
to that victory, since Christ has obtained for us 
the salvation of the soul. 

There is a profound and beautiful apologue in 
one of our earliest English authors—more pro- 
found, perhaps, than the teller of the story knew 
—of a time when the plague was raging in a 
certain town, and three revellers, one of whose 
comrades had been struck down by the destroy- 
ing angel, set forth, “flown with insolence and 
wine,” to find Death, and wreak their vengeance 
upon him. They have not gone far, when they 
meet with an old man enfeebled with age, him- 
self waiting hopefully for the deliverer, whom 
they have come to meet and slay. The rioters 
demand of him where Death is, and he tells 
them that if they will go into a certain wood, 
they will find the Destroyer resting beneath a 
tree. They follow his direction; but beneath 
the tree they find, not Death, but a heap of 
gold, which some terrified man, who had fled 
from the plague-stricken town, had left there in 
concealment. The revellers straightway forget 
the object of their search, in the excitement of 
their new discovery. They at once seize upon 
the prize; and in the greed and jealousy it 
develops they compass one another’s death, 
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each falling into the trap he has laid for the 
other. 

The narrator of this story appends no moral 
to it, save the commonplace warning against 
. covetousness ; but surely there lies in it a deeper 
truth than this. The seekers after Death found 
not the destroyer of men’s bodies; but they 
found their real enemy, the destroyer of their 
souls. They went to search for Death; and 
they found Death indeed, for they found Sin. 
They did not find him who can destroy the 
body, but him who long before he kills the body 
may have destroyed the soul. 

Here, for to-day, I must pause. I may return 
to the subject shortly; but, in conclusion, let me 
remind you that the Apostle Paul answers his own 
question. He asks, “ Death, where is thy sting?” 
and he replies, “The sting of death is sin.” Here, 
my brethren, is the explanation of that fear of 
death, whether shared by Greek or Roman or 
Jew. Not, as I have said, that they consciously 
foresaw the consequences of sin, but that they felt 
in themselves the disorder which sin creates, and 
knew themselves to be in part responsible for it. 
To go alone, without companion, without dis- 
traction from self, into the unknown future ; to 
have to bear alone the responsibility of exist- 

H2 
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ence: this, whether consciously felt or only 
dimly conceived of, was and is the sting of death _ 
to all men. For this universal curse there is one 
remedy—in Him who took-the imperfect nature 
of His brethren that He might fill them with 
His perfect spirit. 


“SERMON IX. 


THE BEAR OF DEATH. 
(Nov. 14, 1869.) 


‘*Tlerein is our love made perfect, that we may have boldness 
in the day of judgment: because as He is, so are we in this 
world. There is no fear in love; but perfect love casteth 
out fear: because fear hath torment. He that feareth is not 
made perfect in love.”—1 JOHN iv. 17, 18. . 


You will remember that we were considering 
last Sunday afternoon that “ bondage” to the 
fear of death from which the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews declared that Christ had 
come to set men free. I said that, though the 
writer was addressing Jews, he was calling 
attention to a fact which had a universal appli- 
cation. Romans and Greeks had experience of 
this bondage, as well as the seed of Abraham. 
The thoughtful men among them knew and 
confessed it. They acknowledged that unless 
the philosopher could be set free from this fear, 
he was not master of his fate, but a slave. And 
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I said that this fear of death was a different 
thing, and was seen to be a different thing, from 
that instinct of self-preservation which men 
share with all other animals. Nature has im- 
planted in every creature having life a love of 
life and a shrinking from death. The butterfly 
evading the truant schoolboy, and the stag 
turning to bay upon its pursuers, are exhibiting 
this instinct ; but such innate fear of death can- 
not be called a bondage. Bondage is a state of 
existence requiring in those who feel its power 
gifts which only man, God’s latest work, possesses, 
and that because he was made in God’s image. 
To feel bondage as bondage, we must first be 
capable of memory and hope, and of aspira- 
tions beyond ourselves. It was the imprisoned 
servant of an earthly king who declared in lines 
with which we are all familiar, that it is not 
stone walls which make a prison; and that 
where the soul and the affections are free, the 
birds which warble in the air know no such 
liberty. But before the time of Christianity, 
and in lands where the God of Israel was not 
worshipped, a bondage to the fear of death was 
possible; because, though God had not revealed 
Himself as He did to the Jews, as He has done to 
us, He was nevertheless the Lord of men’s spirits. 
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My brethren, the truth is so often overlooked 
that we may be pardoned for putting you often 
in mind of it, that there was a God in the world 
before there was a Bible. Every Gentile un- 
believer had a soul, to which God was always 
speaking—pleading with it in behalf of His 
righteousness. He had, that is to say, a con- 
science; which, whatever were the intellectual 
conceptions of God to which he had attained, 
formed other conceptions which were the real 
controllers of his thoughts about the unseen 
world, and which peopled that world with deities 
of another kind. Conscience makes gods of 
sterner stuff than the summer-day dreams of 
poets. The sting of death was, as it has ever 
been, conscience. While conscience remains a 
faculty of human nature, the fear of death must 
remain a bondage, unless there is seen and felt 
to be a power stronger than death; a deliverer 
from bondage. 

Now, let us turn from the age of Stoic and 
Epicurean, of heathen Greek or Asiatic, to an 
age which has known Christ, and has been per- 
meated by His revelation. We are Christians, 
my brethren; are we free from this bondage? 
The simple fact of our having seen the perfect 
image of the Father in the person of Christ is 
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no deliverance from the bondage. Its first effect 
is to make us more sensible of it. It was so, 
you remember, in the case of St. Paul. The 
more he tried to imitate Christ; the more he 
laboured that Christ’s spirit should animate him; 
the more he became aware of a bondage. As 
he began to strive forward’ towards heaven, the 
more he felt that earth clung to him and dragged 
him back. He said that the will was present 
with him often, but that the power to do failed 
him; that he could not do the things he would ; 
that, on the other hand, those things which he 
abhorred he was constantly led into doing. He 
thought of the cruel punishment in which a pri- 
soner was sometimes chained to a corpse. It 
seemed to him an emblem of his own condition: 
and he exclaimed in anguish, “Who shall deliver 
me from this dead body to which I am bound 
captive!” So is it with us. The revelation of 
God and our responsibilities to Him, by itself, 
only makes more obvious and more hopeless the 
bondage to which we are subjected. To have 
become acquainted with the meaning of life, its 
privileges, responsibilities, and issues, is to see 
death in darker shape than we had ever before 
suspected. If life be what Christ has declared 
it, what must death be? And thus, if we have 
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stopped at this point; if we have adopted the 
views of life which Christianity has made uni- 
versal, without having accepted, with regard to 
ourselves, the solution of the problem which 
Christianity offers ; if, in other words, we adopt 
Christianity, without accepting Christ: then, I 
say, our bondage is as complete as that of the 
heathen Gentile, whose conscience alone sug- 
gested to him the evil which death might have 
in store for him. 

And, my brethren, I would appeal to the con- 
sciences of all those who are not yet sure what 
their individual relation to Christ is. Is not the 
bondage to the fear of death the one heavy 
burden of life? Ido not mean that the fear of 
their own individual death is a constantly-present 
fear. It may but seldom occur consciously to 
the mind. In these days, especially when there 
is less and less time to be given to thought ; 
when life is lived at a high pressure; when, in 
the struggle of competition, devotion to a busi- 
ness or study becomes imperative, and the at- 
tention must needs be narrowed down to a 
single object or pursuit, the prospect of dying 
may be hidden, and the thought of it expelled 
by interests that are more pressing for the life 
of the moment. But ‘though the prospect and 
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the thought be banished, the bondage abides 
still. The hunger of a soul is felt, though the 
attention be distracted from its existence. A 
life occupied only upon the things which perish 
feels resting heavily upon it a burden; and that 
burden is the bondage of the fear of death. The 
weariness of a worldly life is in part bodily and 
mental fatigue; but it is more than this. It is 
the protest of a spirit which was meant for other 
things. When no margin of time is left for 
thought and penitence, the sense of there being 
something wrong, of a filial relation to God 
which is being ignored, begins to make its own 
burden. The fear of death may be a burden ; 
but never to think about it at all is a burden 
too. To see nothing beyond the barrier which. 
we have made for ourselves begins to pall and 
to dismay. We have made a prison for our- 
selves; and we begin to be haunted by the 
wonder whether there are not more things in 
heaven and earth than we are making prepara- 
tion for. Yes! my brethren, to have forgotten 
death—to have put it out of sight, out of our 
reckoning —is itself the completest death. The 
enemy is not to be conquered by closing the 
eyes upon him. He is a conqueror, who is to 
be cast out only by another conqueror. 
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Again, the mere daily labour of earning one’s 
bread is not the whole even of our earthly life. 
There are purer and more ennobling interests in 
which we all, more or less, share: the relation- 
ships in which we are placed, the friendships we 
cultivate, the tastes we gratify, the knowledge we 
pursue. And if, as we are now supposing, life 
is lived apart from Christ, these also will be im- 
plicated in the shadow of the fear of death. 
And in these cases, too, not consciously or 
actively, but taking their colour from the gene- 
ral cast of thought. For not only do friends 
die, and by that means is the destroyer brought 
very near to us; but the growth of affection, 
pure as is that of true friends, cannot resist the 
urgency with which the world and time suggest 
the thought of an inevitable end. The sea of 
death which rolls round human life is never 
wholly out of sight or sound; and the murmur 
of its waves mingles now loudly, now softly; 
but mingles still its sounds with the sweetest 
music that life can be made to yield. It is this 
which makes merriment a state in which the 
thoughtful spirit can never long abide. Happi- 
ness, indeed, is a plant of quite different growth. 
In all happiness, it will be found, is there an 
element of sadness; for happiness can only be 
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to those who take true measure of life and of 
themselves. The levity and zmsouctance which 
pass for a philosophy with some classes, never 
yet satisfied those who tried to make them a 
clue to life. “Even in laughter the heart is 
sorrowful; and the end of that mirth is heavi- 
ness.” So confessed the Jewish king, drawing 
_ from his own bitter experience. And to the 
same effect spoke a poet of our own, one who 
himself knew how to touch better than most 
men the springs of innocent mirth, when he 
said that— 
‘‘There is no music in the life 
That sounds with idiot laughter solely : 


There’s not a string attuned to mirth 
But has its chord in melancholy.” 


The laughing philosophy is no true philosophy; 
if at least the word retains its old derivation 
from wisdom. We cannot laugh through life. 
Whether we accept or refuse the solution of its 
riddles, which Christ’s religion offers, the riddles 
remain; and to affect to be content to see no solu- 
tion of them is merely to have abnegated the gifts 
which separate man from the beast. To meet 
death as the infidel often meets it is not perhaps 
as difficult as many persons imagine. Religious 
books are full of powerful descriptions of the 
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horrors of a sceptic’s last hours. Their authors 
do not think it prudent, I suppose, to tell the 
truth, and show how many have made no sign 
in that last agony of spirit, but have worn to 
the end the outward marks of courage. But the 
unflinching brow; the self-control which will 
not betray any sign of the struggle with the 
destroyer: these are not proofs of victory. 
They are of a kind with the calmness shown 
by many a criminal on the scaffold. The end 
has come, and is inevitable; better to bear it 
with outward dignity, with the semblance of a 
conqueror, if not with the conviction of victory. 
But this is not victory. They are the conquered; 
not the conquerors. Victory is theirs to whom 
dying may bea sting, but not death; for the 
sting of death is sin, and they have found de- 
liverance from sin. 

I said, just now, that the fear of death was 
not removed by being ignored or forgotten ; 
and that if it were neglected, it still asserted its 
presence in a thousand unexpected shapes. St. 
John in our text declares that fear has a con- 
queror’s power; it can inflict torment. He 
comes, you see, curiously near to the language 
of the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
which we were considering last Sunday. One 
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writer calls the fear of death a bondage; the 
other, a torment. The one says that Christ 
came to deliver His people from the fear; the 
other, that perfect love is the conqueror which 
is able to subdue it. It is a power, that is to 
say, which requires another stronger power to 
exorcise it. This power or grace is “perfect 
love.” But if this be the necessary condition, 
we may ask, how can we be set free from fear? 
Were St. John writing for angels, and not for 
men, the lesson might be profitable. But what 
have we to do with perfect love, to whom love 
is itself so difficult, in any degree? The remedy 
for fear is itself beyond our reach. There is 
nothing, we say and say truly, so hard as to 
love, because love is a duty. It is easy enough 
to say, “I ought to love” such and such a per- 
son ; but the very effort to fulfil the duty, when 
it does not spring spontaneously, repels and 
hinders the outgoing of the affections. It is 
impossible—nay, it is a very contradiction of 
terms—to love God because we are commanded 
to do so, or because we hope to gain something 
by it. 

My brethren, I believe that St. John would 
have been eager to explain to us that there is 
no royal road to the love of God, and that our 
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love for Him is a progressive growth, the fruit 
of obedience and patience; the experience of 
the sense of His love for and His long-suffering 
with us. In this marvellous Epistle, which 
should never be far from our thoughts and 
hearts, St. John does not speak vaguely and 
sentimentally about love. He connects it directly 
with God’s goodness to us and with our duties 
as children of one Father. God is our Father, 
whether we love Him or not: He is the Source 
of every good and perfect gift: He loved us, 
before we loved Him; He sent His Son to teach 
us about the Father, that we should: £xow God, 
and see Him as Heis. Filled with these truths, 
and living through and by them, we have no 
need to aim at loving God as an independent 
and separate duty; that love will grow, and 


aries 


abound yet more and more. | As the child learns 
to love his human father, through association 
with him, through experience of his fatherly 
love, and through the certain path of obedience 
and discipline ; so is it, and not otherwise, with 
our love of a Father in heaven. And as love 
grows, fear, the fear that has torment,—the 
fear, that is, of finding Him a God of hate in the 
next world, whom we have found by blessed ex- 
perience to be a God of love in this,—becomes 
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no longer tenable. It is forced out of the soul 
by the spreading roots of affection and trust: 
for while it abides, it is the lingering shadow 
of unfaithfulness. For love is not the grace 
which has made obedience superfluous: it is 
a feeling which, like Aaron’s serpent, has swal- 
lowed up all the rest; which has taken up 
into itself and absorbed duty and obedience, 
seen as such, rendering them not in the cha- 
racter of duty and obedience, but as unconscious 

pone spontaneous offerings of the will.} Nor let 
us be disheartened by the thought that a perfect 
love is of long growth, and that at our best we 
must needs be far from rendering such affection 
in its fulness. Let us rather be encouraged and 
cheered in the thought that such love is itself 
the greatest prize of our high calling; that 
heaven offers nothing more precious than the 
perfection in us of those graces which it has 
been our privilege to cherish upon earth. 

I have not thought it necessary to point out 
what will have occurred to many of my hearers, 
that though fear is spoken of here by St. John 
as a feeling incompatible with love, there is a 
“fear” —the “fear of the Lord,” which through- 
out the length of the Scriptures is coupled with 
love as being the true attitude of our spirits. 
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The inconsistency is only apparent ; it disap- 
pears on a moment’s reflection. Here, as in so 
many of our other relations to God, we learn 
to understand the Divine relation from the 
human. A child cannot love the father whom 
it does not fear. We all know what is in com- 
mon parlance a “spoiled child.” It is one who 
has not been allowed to grow up under the 
blessing of a discipline. And as the affection 
which has denied it this discipline is a false and 
weak and ungodlike affection, however well- 
intended ; so is the love which it evokes in the 
child weak and false also. [The fil filial relation is 
only seen in its perfect shape where a discipline 
is maintained and obeyed. Fear is the parent 
of love in the work of education. Such fear 
does not cast out love ; it cherishes it and makes 
it a reasonable and a worthy love, based like all 
love worthy of the name upon reverence and 
honour. But this love in turn casts out that 
other fear of which St. John speaks—a fear 
which is born not of faith but of distrust ; the 
fruit of ignorance, not of knowledge. “I know,” 
says the Apostle Paul to Timothy, “whom I 
have believed, and I am persuaded that He is 
able to keep that which I have committed unto 
Him against that day.” This is the calm and 
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humble conviction of one in whom fear had 
been cast out by a perfect love. In Jesus Christ 
he had seen death abolished ; for he had seen a 
sinful world reconciled to the Father; he had 
seen in Him life and immortality brought to 
light, through the Gospel; and it had banished 

| fear for ever.| My brethren, may we have the 
same ground of confidence as St. Paul; not 
despising death, nor living in bondage to its 
terror; but calm and brave as they who have 
had their fetters of sin broken, and are 
walking in the glorious liberty of the children 
of God. 


SERMON xX. 


THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS THE REMISSION 
OF A DEBT. 


(JANUARY 16, 1870.) 


“And Jesus answering said unto him, Simon, I have somewhat 
to say unto thee. And he saith, Master, say on. There 
was a certain creditor which had two debtors: the one owed 
five hundred pence, and the other fifty. And when they 
had nothing to pay, he frankly forgave them both. Tell 
me therefore, which of them will love him most? Simon 
answered and said, I suppose that he to whom he forgave 
most. And He said unto him, Thou hast rightly judged.” 
—LUKE vil. 40—43. 


IF it were not that we had the clear authority 
of Scripture for so doing, I think we might 
hesitate to liken the debt due from us as sinners 
to our Father in heaven, to any obligation ex- 
isting between man and man. The distance 
between Creator and creature is so infinite; sin 
must be so heinous in the eyes of a perfect 
being; the impossibility of making adequate 
restitution so absolute; that we might have 
12 
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thought it idle and misleading to attempt to 
reason about sin as we should reason about 
debt due from one of ourselves to another. 
And yet we have, as I said, a most complete 
warrant for doing this. If we collect all that 
our Lord taught on this subject of sin and for- 
giveness, we shall find nothing more striking 
than the repeated comparisons, express or im- 
plied, between the two things. In the prayer 
which He gave for His disciples’ use, the petition 
for forgiveness is coupled with a reference to 
those who trespass against us, as if to remind 
us, in the very act of prayer, that the Divine 
and the human remission of sins rest upon the 
same necessity, and are possible upon the same 
conditions. When we ask that our sins may be 
forgiven, as we forgive the offenders against us, 
we do not ask, as some seem to understand the 
words, that God’s forgiveness of us may be con- 
ditional upon our forgiveness of others. “As 
we forgive,” means “in the same way in which 


? 


we forgive ;” with a forgiveness springing from 
the same cause and leading to the same results. 
It is a parable told in prayer. And were there 
no more complete parable given to us by which 
to understand the mystery of sin and _ its 


pardon, we should be bound to base the con- 
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ception of our relation to God on the language 
of that prayer. The subject on which I wish 
to speak this afternoon is the light thrown upon 
sin, as an offence against God, by the illustration 
of a debt due from one human being to another. 

For, as in the passage I have just read, this 
comparison is employed by our Lord Himself. 
He compares God’s remission of sin to our 
remission of a money debt. Szz zs a debt—that 
is the primary idea of this parable, and of others 
which you will remember our Lord used at 
different times to explain the same mystery. 
In the case before us the parable was used to 
illustrate the effect of the remission upon the 
mind and heart of the debtor. A great burden 
rested upon these two men—the burden so well 
known to many, of owing money and being 
unable to pay it. It is not said that the burden 
was the result of the debtor’s own misconduct. 
He may have become embarrassed through mis- 
fortune, or the fault of those with whom he was 
connected; he himself may have been quite 
conscience-clear. But not the less was it a 
burden. The sense of dependence upon an- 
other’s forbearance ; the fear of results for him- 
self, perhaps for his family ; we know what such 
a burden is, and what the sense of relief and 
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thankfulness to find it suddenly removed by the 
act of the creditor. Surely there would be joy 
unspeakable in such an issue. And it was of 
the joy, as we shall see more hereafter, that 
the Saviour wished primarily to speak; for the 
parable was. related to justify the conduct of 
a forgiven sinner, who at the same moment. 
was weeping tears of gratitude at her deli- 
verer’s feet. 

But—and this is the point to which I wish to 
call your attention to-day—I can -well under- 
stand a thoughtful person saying, “I can see 
the beauty and truth of this illustration. There 
is a burden which each man bears, the burden 
of the sense of sin, from which he yearns to be 
delivered. The comparison of a debtor, freed 
from his debt, is full of instruction and of com- 
fort. But there are other aspects of sin which 
a parable of a money-debt does not seem to 
me to include or to cover, because such an obli- 
gation lies altogether outside of the sphere of 
morals. A debtor need not be a sinner; the 
creditor may have no cause for anger against 
him. Moreover, if the money were paid, the 
obligation would be at an end. It is always 
open to the debtor to cancel the obligation by 
paying the money when it is again in his power. 
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Now, in the majority of cases in which the duty 
of forgiving a brother man is imposed upon us, 
the relation is quite different. For what are 
the occasions most commonly occurring on which 
a debt has to be remitted? I have a friend in 
whom I trusted, to whom I have shown kind- 
ness; he has betrayed my trust, or returned my 
kindness with ingratitude. I have a servant 
who owes me, by very virtue of his position, 
obedience, and he has disobeyed ‘me. I have 
a child who owes me his love, and he has been 
unloving. There is debt in all these cases ; and 
it is debt that cannot be discharged in kind. 
One owed me gratitude, and he did not pay it; 
another obedience, and he did not pay it; a 
third love, and when I asked for it it was not 
forthcoming. What in such cases as these is 
forgiveness—is remission of sins? These are 
dues which cannot be estimated as money-dues 
are estimated. Suppose my child to know when 
he disobeys me that he will be punished: he 
disobeys me, and I forbear to inflict the punish- 
ment. Is his offence thereby forgiven? Is the 
remission of punishment the same thing as re- 
mission of sin? On the other hand, would it 
not be possible for me to inflict the punishment 
and still to forgive the sin? Has not many a 
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father chastised his child because he wished 
most truly to teach that child afterwards what 
true forgiveness is, and how only it can be made 
a reality? Forgiveness is restitution to favour, 
not immunity from suffering. I have not for- 
given my friend who has wronged me by for- 
bearing to exact reparation: I have forgiven 
him when I can re-admit him to the trust he 
has broken, to the affection he has slighted.” 
“ Again,” says my supposed objector, “a release 
from a money obligation is a release of which 
the debtor cannot fail to be glad. A forgive- 
ness of a moral wrong relieves of a burden only 
in the case where there is a corresponding spirit 
of love in the offending party. The offer of 
pardon is joy to the penitent; it is nothing, or 
an absolute irritation, to the impenitent. He 
who has done a wrong, and is not sorry, is made 
angry by the knowledge that he whom he has 
wronged is ready to forgive. I want, therefore, 
to judge how far offences of ¢hzs kind, moral 
derelictions of man against man, are analogous 
in nature and in remedy to our sins against a 
just and righteous God.” | 
So far we will suppose our objector to be 
speaking ; and though he is feeling his way to a 
great and most blessed truth, he has himself 
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fallen into the error which he deprecates, in 
confusing “debt” with what I would call 
“punishment for indebtedness.” Debt is some- 
thing owing, whether money or anything else. 
The debtors in the parable owed fifty and five 
hundred pence. But what does my friend who 
has been ungrateful owe me? He owes me the 
gratitude which he has not paid. What, then 
(at once to carry our thoughts to the anti-type 
of all Christ’s parables), what do we owe to 
God? What is God’s due from His creatures ? 
Surely, obedience, reverence, honour, love—in 
a word, ourselves—our souls and bodies, “which 
is our reasonable service.’ We have not ren- 
dered this service. The best and holiest man 
that ever lived has fallen short of this service. 
We are all debtors. We owe that to God which 
we can never pay for ourselves. What we need 
therefore is a remission of the debt. If we bear 
this well in mind, my brethren, we shall, I am 
persuaded, look upon sin and death with truer 
eyes. Exemption from any penalty, supposed 
to be incurred by non-payment of the debt, 
could not benefit us. Suppose that an uncon- 
verted man was, in this sense, forgiven; that is 
to say, that some penalty attached to his sins 
was remitted. He is admitted into heaven, into 
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the companionship of his Saviour and his God, 
and the spirits of just men made perfect. What 
would heaven be to him? A place of bliss? 
Nay, love is no happiness to the unloving 
nature; nor rest to the heart that has not found 
it. Heaven to the unheavenly soul can only be 
a misnamed hell. 

The parable before us does not stand alone 
in referring us to our duties of forgiveness to 
one another, to learn the lessons of our respon- 
sibilities to God. And we shall therefore gain 
truer notions by the study of the analogies sug- 
gested by our Lord, than by inventing others 
for ourselves. We very commonly hear God’s 
law, sin, punishment, and the questions arising 
out of these, set forth in terms borrowed from 
the earthly administration of justice. Such 
treatment is most misleading, because it is 
founded upon loose and inaccurate notions of 
what the functions of the law are. Persons 
speak of an offence against the law. The phrase 
is incorrect. The offence is against society, for 
the protection of which the administrators of 
the law are invested with certain powers by the 
Legislature. Again, the penalty, or sanction, 
attached to the violation of a law is regulated 
solely by considerations of the safety or well- 
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being of society, and has no special relation to 
the offender. 

Moreover, in this latter case the offence was 
not committed against the person who judges ; 
and we can only compare our  indebted- 
ness to God with some case in which the 
person who pardons is also the person who is 
offended. Such a case is provided whenever 
friend sins against friend. It is not easy, I 
grant, for us to form our judgment of God’s 
forgiveness upon the model which Christ sets 
before us, for habit has led us to make use of 
other illustrations. There is a solemnity and 
awe in the thought of the court of justice, the 
judge, and the criminal. The distance between 
God and the creature seems less inadequately 
pictured by this comparison than by that of 
two friends, whom some offence has separated ; 
but the latter must be the true one, for: the 
object of forgiveness is the reconciliation of two 
spiritual beings, and the means of such recon- 
ciliation, the restoration of the strong bond of 
righteousness. No image of an atonement be- 
tween God and His children can be a true image, 
in which love is not the power which re-unites. 
The greatest and most precious of all Christ’s 
parables sets forth the relation of sinner to his 
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God, not by that of criminal to judge, but by 
that of a son to a father. 

“Forgive us our debts as we forgive our 
debtors.” Here the word “debtors” is clearly 
used for all who have failed to pay us our due, 
whether that due be money or the commoner 
obligations of every-day life. Every time an 
offence is committed against us, it is a debt that 
is incurred. Our friend owes us something which 
he has not paid. The language of the Lord’s 
Prayer, as recorded by St. Matthew, strictly 
accords with that of the parable of the two 
debtors. A friend does us a wrong. It is 
for us either to retain or remit the debt he 
has incurred. Let us suppose that we loved 
this friend, and that the love we had bestowed 
on him, which he has failed to requite, forms 
the sting of the wrong he has done to us. 
We love him still; for old affection cannot be 
destroyed at once by misconduct. What is our 
first desire, so far as our love is unselfish? His 
punishment, or his restoration? Certainly the 
latter; and certainly the former, if the latter 
cannot otherwise be brought about. Our course 
is clear, for we bear the name of Christian. Re- 
venge is not for us; to discard the offender is 
to weaken the chance of bringing him back to 
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the path of righteousness. He is still, let us 
suppose, insensible of his blameworthiness ; im- 
penitent, seeking his own justification, insisting 
on his own rights, and without a clear percep- 
tion of his duties. Still our course is clear: we 
are not to cease to love him, and strive for his 
reformation. We are willing to remit his debt, 
if he is willing that it should be remitted. 
“Lord, how often shall my brother sin against 
me and I forgive him; till seven times? I 
say not unto thee, Until seven times, but unto 
seventy times seven.” And again, “If thy 
brother trespass against thee, rebuke him; and 
if he repent, forgive him.” But why this dis- 
tinction ? Since we are to love our enemies, and 
to do good to them who persecute us, why are 
we not to forgive our brother even though he 
has not repented? Because—and this, my bre- 
thren, is the awful truth which comes so nearly 
home to us—it is impossible to forgive where 
the forgiveness is not desired. I cannot remit 
the debt of sin which my brother has incurred 
unless he is willing that it should be remitted. 
If I had the power to punish him for his mis- 
conduct, and forbore to use my power, I should 
not have forgiven him; because I cow/d not, 
unless he chose to be forgiven. His debt is love, 
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and no suffering or penalty could restore that 
broken link. Forgiveness is impossible, unless 
there is a desire for reconciliation. “I will arise 
and go to my Father” is as needful to forgive- 
ness as the outstretched arms and the hastening 
feet of the offended Father. Reconciliation is 
a bond of righteousness. The offender cannot 
be forgiven without penitence on his side. If it 
pleased God to save us from hell-fire, still He 
could not save us from an avenging conscience, 
if we remained untouched by His mighty love. 
It is idle, and worse than idle, for us to murmur 
against a.revelation of hell. If there is a heaven, 
there must be a hell. If the pure in heart see 
God, the vision of the impure must be sin and 
Satan. 

I shall continue the study of this narrative, if 
possible, next Sunday. There are many aspects 
of this subject on which I have only to-day 
lightly touched. But in conclusion, as I have 
tried to keep distinct the ideas of debt and of 
penalty, let me not omit to notice one other 
parable which connects the two in language, 
which I know has made many a breast uneasy, 
and inspired fears which have wrestled hard 
against the conception of a God of love. When 
the master who had forgiven his servant learned 
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that the forgiven man had refused to pardon 
his fellow-servant, “he was wroth, and said, O 
thou wicked servant, I forgave you all that debt 
because thou desiredst me. Shouldst not thou 
also have had compassion on thy fellow-servant, 
even as I had pity on thee? And his lord 
was wroth, and delivered him to the tor- 
mentors, till he should pay all that was due unto 
him. So likewise,” continued the Saviour, “shall 
my heavenly Father do also unto you, if ye 
from your hearts forgive not every one his 
brother their trespasses.” 

There is then, it would seem, my brethren, 
besides the debt, a “penalty for indebtedness,” 
which may be exacted when the debt is not 
paid, or when the remission of the debt is not 
accepted. If our definition of forgiveness be a 
true one; if its essence is not the remission of a 
penalty but the veconciliation, the atonement or 
the making at one of two eternal spirits, the 
soul of man with its Author and Father; then 
not to accept of the pardon must be to continue 
unreconciled. The master had forgiven the ser- 
vant. He had done his part; but the forgive- 
ness had taught the servant no lesson, had not 
made him a sharer in his master’s love. There 
was no reconciliation, though on one side there 
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was the wish to forgive. So likewise does the 
heavenly Father deal with us; He seeks to for- 
give ; He yearns that our hearts and wills should 
be reconciled to the everlasting righteousness. 
We reject His proffered forgiveness ; we do not 
care for reconciliation ; and we are thereby, and 
not by some after-exercise of power, delivered 
over to the tormentors.. Every unforgiven man 
and woman in this congregation is in the tor- 
mentor’s hands now: at the mercy of himself 
or herself ; at the mercy of the world and time; 
at the mercy of the changes and chances of this 
mortal life; at the mercy of an accusing con- 
science; at the mercy of the fears of death and 
hereafter, and all the spectres of the loveless 
heart. I say, “at their mercy,” and alas! they 
have no mercy. There is a penalty for in- 
debtedness, and these compose it. Who dare 
say, looking into his heart of heart, that hell 
is a figment of theology? And it must be so. 
Omnipotence itself can order it no other way. 
If we are made to be at one in will, and nature, 
and affection with God; if heaven lies in that 
union, in disunion is hell. As long as our debt 
is unremitted, as long as we are unreconciled to 
perfect love, we must be miserable. There is 
no escape from the alternative. We may have 
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to speak another day of the means of this re- 
mission. But meantime dwell upon this truth, 
that the hell against which men murmur as 
unjust and unloving is of their own choosing. 
For hell is to be in bondage to one’s own unruly 
wills and affections; hell is to be unreconciled 
to a God of Righteousness. 


SERMON XI. 


THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS THE REMISSION 
OF A DEBT. 


(JANUARY 23, 1870.) 


‘And He turned to the woman, and said unto Simon, Seest thou 
this woman? Tentered into thine house, thou gavest me no 
water for my feet : but she hath washed my feet with tears, 
and wiped them with the hairs of her head. Thou gavest me 
no kiss ; but this woman since the time I came in hath not 
ceased to kiss my feet. My head with oil thou’ didst not 
anoint: but this woman hath anointed my feet with oint- 
ment. Wherefore I say unto thee, Her sins, which are many, 
are forgiven; for she loved much: but to whom little is 
forgiven, the same loveth little. And He said unto her, 
Thy sins are forgiven. And they that sat at meat with Him 
began to say within themselves, Who is this that forgiveth 
sins also? And He said to the woman, Thy faith hath saved 
thee; go in peace.” —LUKE vii. 44—50. 


THIS is the completion of the narrative which 
we began to consider last Sunday. The Saviour 
was sitting at meat in the house of Simon, a 
Pharisee, and while there a “ woman in the city, 
which was a sinner,” found her way to the couch 
on which He reclined, and letting the bitter tears 
which she was shedding fall upon His feet, dried 
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them with the long tresses of her hair, and 
anointed them with precious ointment which she 
had bought, as we are told, for that purpose. 
The Pharisee, His host, who had been already, 
we may well believe, perplexed as to the real 
claims of the new Teacher, saw new difficulties in 
arriving at a true estimate of Him. This man, 
he argued, professes to be a prophet from God. 
Yet, if He were a prophet, He would by His 
prophetic insight into men’s hearts know that 
this woman who is weeping at His feet is a 
profligate. If He does know the truth about 
her, why, as a prophet and a witness for God’s 
holiness, does He allow her to pollute Him by 
her presence, unreproved? He was a shrewd 
reasoner, this Pharisee. Nothing was wrong in 
his argument except his premisses. He was 
only ignorant of the truth that the office of the 
true minister of God is not to repel the sinner, but 
to convert him ; the office of the true physician, 
not to keep himself at a distance from disease, 
but to encounter and heal it. And then our 
Lord, who had the prophetic insight of men’s 
hearts, but used it for more blessed purposes 
than the Pharisee could understand, as He had 
read the woman’s heart with pity, now read the 
reasonings of the Pharisee with pity of another 
K 2 
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kind, and spoke to him the parable on which 
we were dwelling last Sunday. 

I may seem to have departed from the natural 
order of events in speaking first of the parable, 
and afterwards of the incident which led to its 
being narrated; but I think I am justified in 
doing so. The parable represents a large and 
universal truth, of which the history of this 
woman’s conversion is but a single illustration. 
Until we understand what the remission of sin 
is—that it is not the remission of a penalty, but 
the remission of a debt—we shall not be pre- 
pared rightly to understand the lesson of this 
woman’s history. 

There is a peculiar tenderness and quiet pathos 
in this. narrative which have commended it to 
many even of those who have no taste for dog- 
matic religion. It is one of those incidents which, 
like the sickness and death of Lazarus, can be 
separated from the general Gospel narrative; little 
idylls, if the expression is allowable, of human 
sorrow and the aspirations which arise out of it. 
As I have before remarked, when speaking of 
the house of mourning at Bethany, we are ad- 
mitted to ground on which men. of all creeds 
may meet on equal terms, and be content to 
lay down humbly their weapons of controversy, 
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because they are in the presence of feelings 
which lie deeper than religion itself. Sin, hatred 
of self, the love of One better and purer than 
ourselves, gratitude for deliverance from evil, 
—these are the elements of which this story is 
composed, and they are the sunshine and the 
shadow of every human soul. There is much in 
the story that is left untold, to be filled up by 
the imagination or the experience of the hearer. 
We know nothing of this woman, save that she 
lived a profligate life in the city. In spite of the 
diligent efforts of those who have tried to identify 
her with other women in the Gospel history, 
there is no safe warrant for doing so. She had 
been a sinner, she is now a penitent; and that is 
all we know. We are not told how or when ‘the 
word was spoken, or the example witnessed, 
or the love shown, which first raised her from 
the grave of sin, and bid her come forth to a 
new and better life. We might be certain that 
it was not from a high-priest of her own race 
and faith that absolution came. It was not a 
Pharisee who told her that, in spite of her sin- 
polluted life, she was still a child of her Father 
in heaven. Weare not indeed told from whom 
she learned it; but we cannot be wrong in 
believing that it was from the lips of Him 


< 
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whose feet she was now bathing with her tears. 
The love she showed to Him was won by the love 
He had first showed to her. Where had this 
love been shown her? Wecannot say. It may 
have been that some miracle of healing had been 
wrought upon some relation or friend. But it is 
not necessary to suppose such benefits as these. 
The words of the Saviour point us to love in 
another manifestation, the love that has ranged 
itself on the side of God and righteousness, and 
pleaded with a defiant spirit. “She loves much, 
for much has been forgiven her.’ And _ this 
silence of the sacred writer as to the history of 
the woman’s conversion is a fitting commentary 
on every conversion from darkness to light. The 
great conflict between the Spirit of God and the 
“warring senses” of a human being is fought 
before no witnesses. We might have been told 
that the woman, who was a sinner, was in the 
great crowd who stood round about Him in the 
plain and listened to the Teacher’s word, how 
He said that they were blessed who hungered 
and thirsted after righteousness, for they should 
be filled with it; or spoke of a son, who though 
broken down with self-seeking and dissipation 
yet dared to retrace his footsteps to a Father’s 
house. But, in truth, we need not inquire curi- 
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ously into the secrets of a sinning soul. Many 
are the influences which God brings to bear 
upon His children, but the moving force of 
every conversion must be the same. There can 
be but one motive for a penitence which is to be 
effective: neither self-interest, nor the fear of 
suffering, but the discovery of a new happiness. 
Not the prospect of some future luxury as 
compensation for a present self-denial, but the 
perception of a reward lying very near, within 
reach of all who will but take it—a new relation- 
ship, a new affection, a new life. And all these 
are so near akin that we cannot separate them, 
and claim any one as the result of a conversion, 
apart from the others. The discovery of a new 
relationship to a Father in heaven—of one in 
whom we live and move and have our being, 
with whom we may speak and be spoken to :— 


‘For He hears, and spirit with spirit can meet— 
Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet.” 


This is the same as a new affection; and the 
affection becomes the new life. There had been 
something which was a part of this woman, and 
which had kept her distant from God ; and this 
was sin. It was not that she was on earth and 
God in heaven; this was not the gulf between 
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them; nor that He was a powerful despot and 
she a weak slave ; but that He was holy and she 
unholy. And now her old waywardness and 
pollution, which had hung like a millstone about 
her neck, had dropped off. She had become 
sorry and ashamed of self, through companion- 
ship with a holy life, and through being admitted 
to share a love which was the love of God. 
Something had come to her heart and made it 
certain that the debt she had incurred—what- 
ever that was—(and she might not have answered 
so as to satisfy a modern religious inquisitor) 
was cancelled, and the barriers between her and 
home were struck down for ever. . 
This change had come about through ex- 
perience of the life and words of Christ. It is 
very interesting, my brethren, to dwell upon 
such a story of sin and forgiveness as this, occur- 
ring in the early days of Christ’s ministry, when 
even those whom He took most closely into His 
confidence had vague and ignorant notions of 
their Master’s nature, and how His life would 
terminate. We cannot suppose that this woman 
had notions clearer than those of her country- 
men of a Saviour who should die for the people. 
I cannot believe that by some special revelation 
- vouchsafed to her alone she foresaw the death 
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upon Calvary, and was assured that the punish- 
ment which her debt had made a necessity 
would be borne for her there. And yet she was 
forgiven, and felt within herself the assurance of 
it; and the Saviour ratified with His lips the 
deep conviction of her heart. “Thy faith hath 
saved thee, go forth in peace ;” 
accurately, “go forth zzzo peace.” Go forth to 
a new life of calm trust in God, and the confi- 
dence that in union with Him there is joy which 
earth cannot take away. But though she knew 
nothing, we are justified in saying, of a death 
of sacrifice, she saw the life which was leading 
surely up to that death, every step of which was 
a surrender of itself to God. The debt which 
she had not paid, He could pay and was paying. 
She was doing her own will. He was doing the 
will of Him that sent Him. She was daily 
tempted, and daily falling. He was tempted 
in all points like His brethren, but, unlike them, 
knew no sin. And this life brought its neces- 
sary sorrow and persecution. He had no 
place to lay His head; He had to bear priva- 
tions and hardships—the hatred of the wicked, 
the scorn of the religious, the ridicule of the 
worldling. . But His suffering was not penal. 
He could not meet the opposition of a world 


or as it is more 
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which knew Him not, and escape with ease and 
security. His mission could but end in one way. 
If He was obedient unto the end, it must be 
“unto death.” And though this woman knew 
not of the death that was to come, she believed 
in His sacrifice, because she believed in Him. It 
was her faith which had saved her; faith not in 
creeds or systems, but in Him who had stooped 
to raise her from the death of sin. He had given 
Himself to save her and those who like her had 
separated themselves from God, and this was 
the long-foretold sign of Him whose name 
should be called Jesus, because He _ should 
save His people from their sins. 

A question about a single Greek conjunction, 
that which in the English version is rendered 
“ for””»—“her sins which are many are forgiven, 
Jor she loved much”—has introduced doubt into 
the meaning of a passage which is otherwise 
quite free from difficulty. Does it mean, it has 
been asked, that the love is the fruit of the for- 
giveness; or that the forgiveness is the reward 
of the love? The whole drift of the story, and 
the parable introduced to interpret it, point to 
the true meaning. The love is the fruit of the 
discovery that reconciliation is possible. For, as 
I have said, it is impossible to separate for- 
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giveness from reconciliation. If forgiveness were 
the remission of a penalty, it would be possible to 
be forgiven, and yet to be unreconciled. For the 
exemption from penal suffering does not, and 
can not, unite a soul to its God. In the case 
before us, forgiveness was only valued by the 
woman as it was the beginning of a new life. 
She perceived an atonement through her Saviour, 
which was really an atonement—because a real 
making at one. She had not been taught that 
her gratitude was due to Christ for having borne 
for her a Father’s wrath. She perceived that 
He was bearing the burden of her sin, in order 
to save her from herself. She owed a debt to 
God which she could not pay. She owed Him 
all her wasted affections, her truant days of dis- 
sipation, her long disobedience; and as these 
became hateful to her in the light which Jesus 
had brought to shine upon them, the burden 
which now pressed so heavily upon her fell off, 
and she became aware that to save others from 
their sins is to bear those sins oneself. Till she 
chad met Him, sin seemed no sin to her; but it 
rested with unutterable bitterness upon Him. 
She had not grieved for herself, but He had 
grieved for her, and for every sinner who was 
living in exile from God. Surely He had borne 
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the griefs and carried the sorrows of the world, 
and was bearing them; and as she awoke to feel 
this, she was abased with shame which showed 
itself in tears, but filled also with the surest sign 
of humility, the gratitude which brought Him of 
her costliest and best. 

The lesson of this history is not far to seek. 
We bid you, also, in Christ’s name, be reconciled 
to God. Do not try to be thankful for some 
future blessing, but for the blessing which is 
opened to every one zow who will be true to 
his heavenly relationship. It is hopeless for us 
to speak to you of a future bliss, unless we can 
make you feel that it is about you now, waiting 
for you to accept it; that its name is righteous- 
ness, and no other ; that the desire for a prize or 
a compensation in the world to come is not: the 
true note of a soul which was made for God, and 
for nothing lower; that the reward of righteous- 
ness, as the Laureate has told us in deathless 
verse of virtue, which is righteousness in action, 
is ‘the glory of going on, and still to be.” 

But because this, my brethren, is the reward 
of righteousness, it cannot be easily won; and 
those who have found it will acknowledge that 
they won it only through sorrow, through strong 
crying and tears. The dread secret of per- 
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sonality must have been first felt in all its inten- 
sity. The sense of sin, of unfitness to hold 
communion with a righteous Being, this must 
first have done its work. The bathing with) 
tears must precede the offering of the precious 
ointment. And as before the Saviour’s death, 
so, two thousand years after it, we must pause 
on our way to God, to lay our weight of disobe- 
dience—the burden of the debt—at His feet 
who has offered up to God once for all a perfect 
obedience. It is not possible to gauge the 
Atonement by human measurement. It justifies 
itself only to those who have the same motive as 
had the “woman in the city who was a sinner,” 
for kneeling in tears before the feet of Christ. 
“ She loves much, for her sins, which are many, 
are forgiven her.” 


SERMON: XII, 


THE VOICES OF GREAT CROWDS. 
(SUNDAY BEFORE THE GENERAL ELECTION, 1868.) 


“Some therefore cried one thing, and some another: for the 
assembly was confused ; and the more part knew not where- 
fore they were come together.” —ACTS xix. 32. 


ST. PAUL had been journeying through the pro- 
vince of Asia Minor, and the gospel which he 
preached had made many converts everywhere. 
Opposition he had throughout excited, for 
though he had consistently abstained, as his 
opponents admitted, from needlessly insulting 
the prejudices of the people, his religion was in- 
herently opposed to the worship of gods made 
with hands. It is not strange, therefore, that at 
Ephesus, the capital of the province, the centre 
of the religious worship of Asia, the popular 
hatred should have taken the boldest and most 
uncompromising shape. For at Ephesus was 
the great Temple of Artemis, or Diana (for the 
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Authorized Version adopts the Latin name of the 
goddess), a building of the greatest magnifi- 
cence and of world-wide celebrity. The name 
of the city of Ephesus was identified with that 
of the goddess and her worship, and the Ephe- 
sians felt that, in their city, an insult offered to 
their deity was peculiarly one offered to them- 
selves. For there was involved more than the 
religious convictions of the people. They might 
have brooked an affront offered to Diana. 
Doubtless the goddess was strong enough to 
take care of herself. But there were at stake 
vested interests which it is not safe to trust to 
deities to defend, but which demand that those 
concerned should take the battle into their own 
hands. One of the most lucrative manufactures 
of Ephesus, as it would seem, was the fashion- 
ing in silver of miniature shrines of the goddess, 
as well as of charms and amulets for wearing 
on the person. Can we wonder then that there 
arose “no small stir about that way,” and that 
the religious zeal of the silversmiths waxed hot? _ 
How unmistakeably there appears in the ad- 
dress of the chief of the trade, as reported by 
St. Luke, the touch of nature which makes the 
whole world kin! “Sirs,” he said, coming at 
once to the point, “ye know that by this craft 
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we have our wealth. Moreover, ye see and hear 
that not alone at Ephesus, but almost through- 
out all Asia, this Paul hath persuaded and 
turned away much people, saying that they be 
no gods which are made with hands. So that 
not only this our craft is in danger to be set at 
nought, but also that the temple of the great 
goddess Diana should be despised, and her 
magnificence should be destroyed, whom all 
Asia and the world worshippeth.” Now, if from 
our point of view, this address of Demetrius 
is mercenary, let us at least give him the 
praise of candour. He puts the “vested in- 
terests” question in the forefront of the battle. 
He does not talk largely of patriotism, religion, 
liberties, the wisdom of our ancestors, and 
so disguise the real issue. “Our craft is in 
danger ;” that was first in his thoughts and on 
his tongue. And also, the “great goddess is 
in danger of being despised :” the silver shrines 
first, the religion second. 

The incidents which follow are again strangely 
true to nature in all times. The people are 
filled with wrath, and shout perpetually, “Great 
is Diana of the Ephesians!” They seize two 
of the companions of St. Paul, in default of 
finding the Apostle himself, and hurry them 
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away to the public meeting in the theatre. The 
Jews in haste put forward a spokesman, but 
the mob, on learning that he is a Jew, refuse to 
give him a hearing, and, instead of combating 
arguments, fortify their cause by shouting again 
for two hours the old watchword, “Great is 
Diana of the Ephesians,” And then the town 
clerk endeavours, with model good sense, to 
make the infuriated people listen to reason. He 
tries to make them see that clamouring down 
one’s opponents is in reality a confession of a 
weak cause. “ You worship the great goddess, 
You have no doubt of the truth of your religion. 
This truth cannot be disputed; why do you fear 
the arguments of those who impugn it? You 
must have but a poor opinion of your faith, if 
you think it can be upset by the first handful of 
Jews who attack it. . These men have not inter- 
fered with you in any way that you can with 
fairness resent. They have abstained from 
blaspheming your goddess ; they have not med- 
dled with her temples. If these people have 
brought themselves within the pale of the law, 
why, then appeal to the law in the usual way.” 
With this admirable advice, the town clerk de- 
clared the meeting dissolved. 

If there is something which strikes us as 

L 
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grimly humorous in this scene, it arises out of 
the surprise we feel to find, in the method of 
treating public questions one thousand eight 
hundred years ago in Asia Minor, those motives, 
passions, habits, which at this day are repro- 
duced so exactly in a civilization so different. 
We are surprised to find that the “crowd” re- 
mains the same inall times. But there is matter 
not for laughter but for sad reflection, in the 
incidents of the outbreak at Ephesus. In the 
sight of any crowd shouting for hours, “and 
the greater part not knowing wherefore they 
had come together,” there is deep pathos; nay 
more, the sight of any crowd is touching. For 
.a crowd is more than a gathering of individual 
minds, feelings, hopes. It is itself an individual, 
possessed for the time by a spirit of its own. It 
has a voice, which may be the vor Dez, but may 
instead be a vox Diaboli. It was a crowd who 
cried “ Hosanna to God in the highest ;” it was 
a crowd who cried, “ Crucify Him, crucify Him.” 
It may be powerful for good, or strong for evil. 
It is often the representative of one single un- 
divided passion, and as it may be lifted above 
thoughts of self by some enthusiasm for a great 
cause; so it may be the blind and violent ex- 
pression of self-interest. When Jesus saw the 
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multitude on one occasion, we are told that He 
had compassion upon them because they were 
as sheep lacking a shepherd. How beautiful 
the comparison! The shepherd, knowing what 
is best for his sheep, having their interests at 
heart, certain to guide them in the right path, 
ready to lay down his life for the sheep, and yet 
owning a responsibility for them to his own 
master—what truer image can we desire of the 
spirit of those who should be the leaders of the 
multitude? Without the true shepherd,—with- 
out the common object of love and trust which 
draws the sheep to follow him, what can the 
flock do but, following its own blind passions, 
stray from the pasture to the precipice, and so 
die? Even so a crowd, lacking the leadership 
of principle, can be but a crowd, in part seeking 
its selfish ends, in part drawn in by the attrac- 
tion of numbers, at the mercy of those who trade 
upon its ignorance and prejudices, the more part 
knowing not wherefore they are come together. 
I use the word “crowd” this afternoon in no 
invidious sense, but simply as a convenient name 
for persons acting in unison. As we are consti- 
tuted we must lead two lives, an individual life 
and an aggregate. “To his own master each 
man must stand or fall.” This is the assertion 
L 2 
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of the necessity of our individual life; “ Forsake 
not the assembling of yourselves together” here, 
of our social life. There is a power, hard to 
define, but appreciable by all who have tried it, 
in union of minds and feelings for a common 
object. On such union depends the outcome of 
sympathy, of enthusiasm, of those mysterious 
powers which have such effect on our moral and 
intellectual nature. It is told of John Wesley 
that, in his early days, before he had originated 
the great movement which is associated with his 
name, while paying a visit to a man of distin- 
guished piety, he received this advice: “You 
wish to serve God and to go to heaven. Re- 
member that you cannot go to heaven alone; 
you must therefore either find companions or 
make them. The Bible knows nothing of soli- 
tary’religion.” And it is known that this warn- 
ing had appreciable effect upon the subsequent 
policy of the Reformer. Great movements must 
be urged by the energy, the impulse, which 
comes of human spirits acting in union. A 
crowd is more, as I said, than an aggregate of 
minds. It is itself a mind and a spirit, and 
acts with a power of its own. 

But, my brethren, as we must act and move 
in union, we must think and judge as indi- 
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viduals. We must act in crowds; but we must 
think alone. We may not merge our indivi- 
duality in any crowd, however respectable. 
Nevertheless, we do it—all of us, perhaps with- 
out exception. We smile at the claim to infal- 
libility of a rival Church ; but not the less do we 
believe in the infallibility of our own schools 
of thought, and lull ourselves into a feeling of 
security by the thought of the large number 
who share our views with us. No doubt we are 
often on the border-land here between a good 
and anevil. It is right to draw comfort from 
the sympathies of those who share our beliefs ; 
it is wrong to allow this to weaken the sense of | 
our own responsibility ; and in this dilemma lies 
one of the many hindrances to truth—truth in 
the inward parts—which constantly beset us. 
We must try, my brethren, however hard the 
task, to think alone, and withstand the pressure 
of the crowd ; for crowds are of all classes 
of society, of all professions, of all parties, The 
crowd at Ephesus repeats itself in many ways. 
There is always selfishness, prejudice, ignorance, 
suspicion, fear of doing right lest evil should 
come of it, in every crowd: because all are men 
of like affections, organs, passions, and temp- 
tations. Let us not speak of crowds as if we 
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were watching them from without, and did not 
belong to them. We are all members of a 
crowd—a crowd of our own—and are therefore 
liable to have our perception of truth affected 
by selfish fears and hopes, not flowing from 
the pure desire to see “reason and the will 
of God” prevail. We must labour to separate 
ourselves from the crowd of those who shout 
with us, and try our principles by other stand- 
ards. Like ships about to proceed on a long 
voyage, we need to withdraw for a time from 
the attractions of a crowded harbour, and cor- 
rect our compasses before setting sail. 

I do not conceal, my brethren, that these 
thoughts were suggested by the prospect of 
what we shall pass through during the next few 
days. Of all the crowds who through the 
length and breadth of England will shout each 
its little formula from dawn till sunset, what 
proportion, think you, will have any true idea 
“wherefore they are come together?” In other 
words, what proportion will understand the real 
bearings of the great questions which they are 
met to decide? When the cry is loudest for 
a Diana of the Ephesians, in how many cases 
will the real cry be for “a craft that is in dan- 
ger?” This is no place or time to enter on 
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political questions ; but assuredly there is sad- 
ness in the thought that at a time when the 
deepest and most unselfish thinkers on either 
side of the great question which now divides 
England are half-hearted, anxious to do right 
and fearful of doing wrong, policy, selfishness, 
prejudice, ignorance, and a thousand motives 
beside the only true ones, must help to deter- 
mine the result. I repeat, that in saying this, 
I do not exclude ourselves. For every one 
of us here to-day is a member of a crowd; 
every one has class prejudices, class jealousies, 
class selfishness; and if in the services of our 
Church at this time a new significance is given 
to the prayers for our Sovereign and legislators, 
our Parliament and our Church, not less earnestly 
and thoughtfully should we repeat the one for 
“all sorts and conditions of men.” Now, surely 
do we need to ask in sincerity that God would 
be pleased to make His ways “known unto 
them, His saving health unto all nations.” Now 
surely do we need to pray for “truth in the 
inward parts.” For on the whole people, of 
which we are units, depends ultimately the 
health of the body politic. So far as every one 
in his. vocation and ministry seeks to be true 
and disinterested, so far is there hope of a happy 
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and undivided country. And since every one 
who thinks most earnestly feels most strongly 
his own weakness and liability to err, let us not 
cease to pray that the Head and Father of our 
nation will guide us into all truth, and hasten 
the great end of Government, the doing of His 
will on earth even as it is done in heaven. 


SERMON XIII. 


SIN AND DISEASE. 
(SECOND SUNDAY IN LENT, 1869.) 


** And as Jesus passed by, He saw a man which was blind from 
his birth, And His disciples asked Him, saying, Master, 
who did sin, this man or his parents, that he was born 
blind? Jesus answered, Neither hath this man sinned, nor 
his parents: but that the works of God should be made 
manifest in him.” —JOHN ix. I—3. 


THERE is one thing of which we may be sure 
with regard to this question put to our Lord— 
that it was put in perfect good faith. It was 
asked by those who were anxious to learn, not 
by those who wished to convict the Teacher of 
error or absurdity. The latter did, as we know, 
sometimes make the attempt. The Sadducees 
asked Him whose wife she should be in the 
Resurrection who had had seven husbands 
while on earth. The problem, though submitted 
to Him doubtless with great gravity, was in- 
tended to bring into ridicule His doctrine of the 
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many mansions in the Father's house. Again, 
it was the Pharisees who sent their emissaries 
to inquire of Him whether or not it was lawful 
to pay tribute unto Cesar; and in this their 
object was to make Him enunciate views which 
might arouse the suspicions of the Roman 
authorities. But in the case before us it was 
His own disciples who submitted the question. 
They had often seen this poor blind man beg- 
ging, as they followed their master about 
Jerusalem, and they had been troubled with one 
of the greatest perplexities of this world, the 
origin of evil. The connection between sin and 
disease, between sin and sorrow,—this had not 
failed to awaken deep questionings within them, 
as within those to whom God has given an 
immortal nature. The superstitious, self-evolved 
view of sin was struggling against the new con- 
ception of sin which their Master spent His life 
in the endeavour to instil. There was the view 
of sin—which I called last Sunday the heathen 
view—as that of an offence against an enemy, 
who was bent on vengeance, whom it was 
necessary by all means to propitiate, and who 
punished by visible and obvious judgments, 
arbitrary in their character. When the tower 
in Siloam fell, and crushed those who chanced 
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to be standing by, the popular religion—popular 
then and since, because a faith projected from 
our dark selves is necessarily more popular 
than the light which comes from heaven— 
pronounced (for so we may gather from the 
Saviour’s reference to the event) that it was a 
Divine judgment upon the sufferers for some 
special iniquity. When the barbarians in 
Melita saw the viper which crawled out of the 
burning heap fix itself on Paul’s hand, they at 
once exclaimed that he was some great male- 
factor whom the vengeance of Heaven had at 
length overtaken. The same view of the con- 
nection between sin and judgment was lingering 
in the minds of these Christian disciples. “This 
man is blind, and from his birth,” they reasoned. 
“For what sin is this the retribution? Had his 
parents committed some sin, and were they 
punished by having an afflicted and unprofitable 
child: or has the man himself been the sinner?” 
forgetting, as it would seem, in their perplexity 
that in the latter case the punishment had 
preceded the offence. 

Now we have spoken of this view of sin 
and punishment as eathen, in opposition to 
Christian, but we shall err if we at once reject 
it as simply an inspiration from the devil. The 
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instinct that there is a connection between sin 
and penalty is universal, and from God. The 
grossest forms of sacrifice that have made the 
name of religion horrible had their root in a 
true instinct. The revelation of God in Christ 
came not to uproot this belief, but to interpret it, 
to guide it, to lead it to bear fruit. It had borne 
fruit in many before His time; it was to bear 
fruit in many after Him who nevertheless failed 
to see in Him the satisfaction of their deepest 
wants. It taught Socrates, as it taught the 
slave Epictetus, that sin is its own greatest 
punishment ; that, as the latter has left it under 
his own hand, “ No one is a slave whose will is 
free.” Not all the heathens shared the heathen 
view; nor, my brethren, are all Christians yet 
delivered from it. When misfortunes happen to 
a person we dislike: when an excursion-train 
meets with an accident on Sunday—it is not 
uncommon to hear the ready cry of “ Judgment, 
judgment.” The moral of the death of those 
on whom the tower in Siloam fell, and of those 
Galileans whose blood Pilate mingled with their 
sacrifices, is still lost upon many of us. Bodily 
sickness is to a certain extent the lot of all; 
and we may not show ourselves anxious to 
connect it with the notion of punishment for 
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specific acts. We have learned, too, since the 
days of the first Christians, something more of 
the laws of health than they were acquainted 
with, and this knowledge tends to reduce within 
narrower limits the afflictions which we designate 
as judgments. But the tendency to view sin 
and punishment as different things, and the 
connection between them as arbitrary, is un- 
happily not less strong in the full light of the 
nineteenth century than in the glimmering dawn 
in which the first Christians walked. 

I am not forgetting, my brethren, that besides 
the promptings of their own unenlightened con- 
sciences, these disciples who carried their diffi- 
culties to their Teacher were also influenced by 
the teaching, as they understood it, of the Jewish 
law. In the second commandment of the 
Decalogue, God was revealed to Moses as a 
jealous God, “who visits the sins of the fathers 
upon the children.” Now this declaration might 
come to confirm the secret suspicions of their 
hearts. That sin must needs bring suffering, 
and that a Being who enacts laws for the good 
of His people must attach sanctions to them, was 
a conviction they could not resist: the law of 
Moses asserted this truth, and moreover affirmed 
that the punishment might be inflicted upon 
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those who were themselves innocent of the sin 
which it avenged. “God is a jealous God”— 
one, so it seemed to these Jewish disciples, who 
must punish, and to whose justice it mattered 
nothing on whom the punishment fell. They 
had to learn, froma greater Teacher than Moses, 
the meaning of the jealousy of God—the mean- 
ing of sin: the meaning of punishment. 

Jesus answered, “ Neither hath this man sinned, 
nor his parents.” We are to understand this 
answer with reference to the question which 
provoked it. The man had, we are sure, been a 
sinner, and his parents also. Had these persons 
been so specially constituted as to be sinless, 
the whole teaching of the incident, as bearing 
upon others, would be lost. But there was no 
special unrighteousness, either in the parents 
or the child, which had brought on them this 
calamity. That is to say, the connection between 
a fallen nature and disorder was the same for 
them as for other men. In His reply, therefore, 
the Saviour meant to make His disciples under- 
stand that the blind man and his family were 
partakers. of the same frailties, bodily and 
spiritual, as the disciples themselves. Azz, our 
Lord goes on to say, this calamity rests upon 
the sufferer that the works of God should be 
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made manifest in him. What are the special 
works of God displayed in connection with this 
blind man? Proceeding with the narrative we 
read how Christ restored to him his sight. This, 
then, is the work to which the Deliverer refers. 
Was the man then born blind in order to pro- 
vide a subject for a miracle? There is some- 
thing in this which shocks us. Can it be the 
meaning of our Lord’s words? Would such a 
meaning, if understood by the disciples, help to 
clear up their confused ideas of moral evil? If, 
as I believe, this narrative has perplexed us 
often, let us examine it in the light which the 
whole life and teaching of Christ throw upon it: 
for such is the true method of understanding all 
His separate words and acts. 

The works of God were to be made manifest 
in this man—not onze work only; therefore not 
the miracle of a sudden restoration to sight by 
itself. There was more than one manifestation 
of God—His nature and will—to be witnessed 
in this case. I have on former occasions noticed 
how we degrade the office of the Good Physician 
when we look upon His miracles of healing as 
methods of exciting wonder. For Christ’s object 
never was to draw men to Himself by astonishing 
them. There is no power in wonder to win the 
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affections of a soul; and it was their affections 
which He sought. And as we read this narra- 
tive we find how unimportant a part the simple 
miracle plays in it. It is lost in the deep pathos 
of the situation, in the helplessness of the afflicted 
man, in the doubts and difficulties of the earnest 
disciples, in the gratitude of the sufferer when 
restored to sight, in the presence of the surprised 
and overjoyed parents—and, above all, in the 
loftiness of the rebuke to the Pharisees, and the 
lessons which they were to learn, and all men 
after them, as to the nature of Him who claimed 
to be the Light of the world. The supernatural 
method of restoring light to the physical eye is 
lost in the miracle of restoring light to the strug- 
gling souls of His disciples. In this case, of all 
others, the miracle is a sign—a witness, that is, 
of the nature of Him who wrought it. The 
incident which opened the eyes of the poor 
vagrant is one of those which has let in light 
upon a sin-blinded world. 

Not, therefore, because this man’s blindness 
was unconnected with his sin, but because it was 
so connected, was he a manifestation of the 
works of God. Christ is teaching us, in this 
enacted parable, that bodily disease, like other 
disorder, is connected with spiritual disease, though 
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not in the way which the disciples imagined. 
The doctrine, which runs through the whole of 
the Bible, that disobedience brought “sin into 
the world, and all our woe,” is not being contra- 
dicted here. It is being most strongly affirmed. 
The recognition of darkness as an evil implies 
the recognition of light as good. The very word 
evil implies a good, of which it is the opposite. 
The very doubts of which the disciples became 
conscious were sign of a warfare going on within 
them—a struggle between a spirit which spoke 
to them of a God of goodness and the lesson 
which facts around them seemed to teach, the 
existence of an evil antagonistic to goodness. 
Call such speculations metaphysical though we 
may, we find them occurring with power to poor 
peasants and fishermen ;—yes, and they occur to 
all, the riddles of this painful -earth which are 
yet unsolved, and the philosopher and the beggar 
see through the same glass darkly, and wait 
together the full revelation of Heaven. 

In all evil then, in disease, and in disorder, is 
a work of God made manifest ; because we see 
these things to be evil through the light which 
is His. That sin is seen to be sin; that disease 
and death are recognized as the enemies of a 
Divine order; that we are aware, as St. Paul 
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became aware, of a body of death to which we 
are bound prisoners; that, in fine, we feel the 
punishment of sin is matter for profound thank- 
fulness. That we know our degradation is at 
least to know the height from which we have 
fallen. Sin is inextricably bound up with 
punishment ; and if the thought is terrible, there 
is one more terrible still, and that is the thought 
of sin without punishment. Can we conceive 
any state more awful than that in which men 
should sin, and be aware of no suffering following 
from it? If on this fair earth we could live and 
sin, and yet be happy—if we could sin, and yet 
never die, nor have ill-health, nor lose friends, 
nor have disappointments, nor be restless and 
discontented, and longing for something better— 
if this were possible, should we not be most to 
be pitied? Would not this happiness be our 
greatest misery ?—this prosperity our greatest 
curse ?—such a heaven be more truly a hell? 
Let us thank God that this cannot be; that 
from our sorrows we learn that there is One who 
wills that all tears should be dried; that in our 
bodily sufferings we see the hand of a God of 
health; that in our blindness the works of God 
are manifested. ' 

There is another method, intimately connected 
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with the work of our Lord, in which the works 
of God are manifested in affliction. He, the 
worker of miracles, was the Good Physician, the 
true sympathiser with His brethren in the trou- 
bles which they had to bear. When He healed 
the sick and cast out the devils, He was fulfilling, 
St. Matthew tells us, the prophecy of Isaiah, that 
He should take our infirmities and bear our 
sicknesses. It was our sin, our infirmities, our 
sorrows, that called forth His tenderness, and 
compassion, and healing power. In every suf- 
fering man with whom He came in contact a 
work of God was made manifest, not in the 
miracle of power alone, but in the miracle of 
love. The disorder in the world is not merely 
therefore to suggest the order of which it is the 
opposite ; it is to manifest the work of God by 
kindling in those who share it the tenderness 
and sympathy which He came from heaven to 
show. So are we to fill up what remains of the 
sufferings of Christ. Evil is to be the occasion 
for good. Because there are burdens—not the 
less because they are the fruit of sin—we are to 
bear each other’s, and so fulfil the law of Christ. 
Every reformatory and hospital, every machinery 
for relieving suffering, every gracious act of 
mercy, every word of true sympathy, is a mani- 
M 2 
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festation of the work of God. The sufferings 
were not created that these might abound. They 
are but the dark shadows of our state; but they 
are shadows which speak of the light which shall 
one day dispel them. When we are brought 
into the presence of a sick man, we dare not 
ask, “ Has this man sinned, or his parents?” 
We know that he has sinned, and that all his 
race has sinned; and we minister to him, not 
because we are exempt from the universal curse, 
but because we share it with him. Doubtless 
the disciples went their way with new-opened 
eyes, because they came to their Master with 
the desire to see. His words had led them to 
look into themselves, to see the darkness that 
was there, and to yearn for the light. And as 
they learned that they themselves had sinned, 
and their parents, they would look with “larger 
other eyes” upon the poor brother whom they 
had been inclined to shun with the caste feeling 
of the Pharisee. They had learned much about 
their fellow-men; much more, it may be, about 
themselves; much also about God. To them 
the “thoughts that spring out of human suf- 
fering” must thenceforth have taken new shape. 
For their eyes had been opened to see that God 
was a jealous God—jealous of His will being 
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done, because that will was good—forced to 
punish all infractions of His will because, if 
goodness is order and happiness, evil must needs 
be disorder and misery. And so learning, they 
came to know that punishment is discipline; 
that God chastens, not because He hates, but 
because He loves us; and that the sense of our 
common suffering must awaken in those whom 
Christ redeemed the sense of a common bro- 
therhood and the responsibilities it entails. 

Such, my brethren, are the lessons of the 
blind man who was restored to sight by the 
Lord of light Himself. Unless Christ has lived 
and died for us in vain, we must accept the 
lessons which such history teaches; thankful 
that death and disease testify to Him who is the 
Author of life and health, and who can deliver 
us from that most terrible blindness of all—the 
darkness of eternal death. 


SERMON XIV. > 


ANGER, NOBLE AND IGNOBLE. 
(MaRrcH 6TH, 1870.) 


‘* Be ye angry, and sin not.”—EPu. iv. 26. 


IN this. injunction, delivered by St. Paul to a 
body of Christians, the privilege and duty of 
anger, as well as the danger attending its dis- 
play, are fully recognized. The command is so 
striking—even, we must say, so unusual—in its 
form, that there have been those who would ex- 
plain it away, or tone it down till it is quite 
colourless. It is a concession, they say, rather 
than a command. Anger is a passion so irre- 
sistible that it would be useless to forbid it. Be 
angry, since it must be so; but do not encourage 
or protract the feeling. If it is not in mortals to 
avoid experiencing the emotion, let them at least 
get rid of it as soon as may be. But I do not 
think, my brethren, that St. Paul, if he had 
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meant only this, would have risked the certain 
misunderstanding of his words. It is not the 
way of the first Christian teachers to put con- 
cessions into the form of commands. The Chris- 
tian standard was so high that it repelled, rather 
than attracted, the half-hearted. “ Be ye perfect, 
even as your Father in heaven is perfect.” This 
was the Apostle’s message, as it had been his 
Master's. You may depend upon it he is not 
contradicting that message here. On the con- 
trary, in the words immediately preceding our 
text he has been holding up to his Ephesian 
disciples a very high example indeed. He has 
told them to “ put off the old man, which is cor- 
rupt according to the deceitful lusts, and to be 
renewed in the spirit of their minds; to put on 
the new man, which after God is created in 
righteousness and true holiness.” He is telling 
them to make the righteousness of God their aim 
and their enthusiasm. They are God’s children ; 
they are brethren one of another. They were to 
keep always before them both facts of their being, 
and. let the remembrance guide their conduct. 
They should put away lying, and speak truth’ 
every man with his neighbour, because they were 
members one of another. And then follow the 
very words before us, “ Be ye angry, and sin not ; 
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let not the sun go down upon your wrath; nei- 
ther give place to the devil.” They might be 
angry; they must be angry. Circumstances 
would continually arise to call out this emotion. 
They were not to crush it; only to watch it, lest 
it changed from a feeling worthy of God into one 
worthy only of the devil. 

What, then, is the emotion which is here, by 
implication, commended? I think the very sur- 
prise we feel at finding it commended is terrible 
proof of the necessity of St. Paul’s warning. 
When we are angry we so often sin. Anger is 
so often an ignoble and unrighteous spirit, that 
we come to regard it as inherently a weakness. 
But anger is not the same as temper, or irrita- 
bility, or ill-humour, or hatred. Anger is dis- 
pleasure strongly excited ; that is its definition. 
As far as I know, we have no single word to 
express its opposite. The opposite of love is 
hate; that of joy, sorrow; but I know no one 
word to express the opposite of anger. To find 
delight or pleasure in a person or thing—the 
feeling of the Father to the Son, as expressed in 
the words heard from heaven at His baptism, 
“This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased ;” this expresses, in a paraphrase, the 
opposite of anger. If the one feeling is laudable, 
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the other must be also. ' If it is our privilege, as 
God’s children, to be well pleased with every- 
thing, every human being, that reflects His na- 
ture, it must be equally our privilege to be angry 
with all that is opposed to Him—with all forms 
of wrong. An enthusiasm of love for righteous- 
ness includes an enthusiasm of hatred of evil: 
and this last emotion is called, in one word, 
anger. 

To be capable of anger is a strength, and not 
a weakness. God, though “He is not a man, 
that He should repent,” though “with Him is 
no variableness or shadow of turning,” and in 
Him is no weakness at all, yet is a Being—the 
whole Bible enforces the truth—capable of anger. 
“ The anger of the Lord was kindled against His 
people.’ So the historians and prophets of 
Israel record the Divine displeasure at the sins of 
the nation. Nor is the meaning of the phrase at 
all modified by the fact on which His writers 
love to dwell, that the Lord is “slow to anger.” 
The goodness of God, to which all evil is an 
offence, finds its expression in love and patience 
and forbearance, as it also finds it in condemna- 
tion of evil. In Him, as in Him alone, hatred 
of evil, love of His people, justice and mercy, 
are in perfect harmony. ‘“Slowto anger” meant 
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to the conscience-stricken Jew, “slow to wzszt 
His anger.” The nature of God can never be 
for a moment indifferent to evil. He must 
hate it and condemn it, though in His mercy 
His hand is stayed from crushing the offender, 
and His long-suffering labours to lead men to 
repentance. Our God is a consuming fire. No 
wrong can linger for a moment in His presence 
unconsumed. The evil that remains in us, and 
cannot wholly be extinguished in this world, 
shall be burnt up before the wheat can rest 
for ever in the heavenly garner. 

Consider, again, the character of the meek and 
gentle Saviour, who claimed those qualities for 
Himself, and offered Himself as the Rest of all 
mankind because of them. He could be angry 
when the deadliest evil walked to and fro, clothed 
in the garb of good. No such words of indigna- 
tion, so impetuous, so burning, have come down 
to us from Christian times as His. The sins 
which men called sins, even while they themselves 
were guilty of them, gave Him pain, but they 
did not move Him to anger. The purest of all 
beings in human form, He could bear to walk 
among the impure without words of bitterness or 
prudery. He reproved and exhorted, warned, 
and above all showed love and sympathy for 
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such sinners, to the end that He might draw 
them to Himself, and inspire them with a new 
affection, The sin which surrounded Him filled 
Him with grief rather than with anger; for He 
knew not only the acts of men, but their temp- 
tations, their ignorance, their difficulties, He 
knew their hearts ; not only what had been done, 
but what had been resisted. But there were sins, 
not regarded as. grave by society, which moved 
Him to show that meekness and gentleness 
are consistent with anger, and that couched in 
the strongest language of disgust and indigna- 
tion. Compare the language which He used to 
the woman taken in adultery with that addressed 
to the Scribes and Pharisees, and you will under- 
stand to what I point. The former was guilty 
of immorality of the gravest kind; of one of 
the most heinous sins against God and society. 
What was His language? “Go, and sin no 
more.” The Scribes and Pharisees were the 
religious teachers of the day—men of austerity 
and exceeding propriety. Are we wrong in 
calling that anger, that is to say, evcited displea- 
sure, which found expression in such words as 
these ?>—“ Woe unto ye, Scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites! ye make clean the outside of the 
cup and platter; but your inward part is full of 
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ravening and wickedness. Ye fools, did not He 
that made that which is without make that which 
is within also?” There were sins which filled the 
Saviour with grief, and others which filled Him 
with anger; and in both cases His divinity shone 
forth with equal lustre. Forthe love of man and 
indignation against evil are alike marks of the 
righteous Father. The Good Physician came 
to save life, not to destroy it. The different 
diseases required different remedies. If the 
ignorant outcast needed love, the religious hypo- 
crite needed the language of threatening and 
denunciation. 

Consider, again, the character of St. Paul— 
the man of the finest courtesy, consideration, and 
humility, who could write as he did to Phile- 
mon, and with such exquisite tenderness to the 
Corinthians about the erring brother who had 
repented; he, too, was capable of anger. His 
brow could darken and his language rise with 
the strong indignation that worked within him. 
Think of St. John, the very apostle of charity, 
but also the “Son of Thunder ;” who lay upon 
his Master’s breast; and who in his last hour bade 
his children love one another, as the completest, 
most all-embracing gospel he could leave with 
them; think of him, and the fire of indignation 
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that burned in him at the thought of wrong. 
He could denounce not the less, but the more, 
because he loved much. Only he who loves 
much knows what it is to feel that anger which 
is ennobling and God-like. 

I am aware, my brethren, that this is not the 
creed of the day. The fashionable mood of our 
time is that of freedom from all strong feelings, 
whether love, or joy, or grief,oranger. Feeling 
is given to be concealed, not betrayed. Emotion 
is vulgar. Calm is the mark of perfect refine- 
ment. If the wild oats of feeling must be sown, 
let them be sown and reaped early, so that 
nothing may be left in after years to startle us 
from our propriety. “Equanimity, be thou our 
good,” is the resolve of a large section of society. 
And if the “ not to admire” be the art of making 
and keeping men happy, the “not to dislike” 
must accompany it. The “zl admirarc” implies 
the ‘“‘xzl odisse.’ But, my brethren, if we are 
made for heaven, can we be walking worthy of 
that destiny if we repudiate enthusiasm? If it 
is a sign of good breeding, is it a proof of our 
Christianity, to be able to look upon the world 
in which we are placed without joy and grief and 
anger being quickened within us ?—joy at the 
good that is being done, and the signs of life 
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which everywhere abound to those who look for 
them; sorrow for the suffering and sin which 
hang like a malaria mist that never lifts upon 
dense multitudes; indignation at cruelty, selfish- 
ness, injustice, wherever they exist. If we cannot 
feel these feelings, then, depend upon it, we are 
in that pharisaic temper which Christ hates more 
than all others—the temper of heartlessness on 
which the divine Jove cannot work, and which is 
ripe for the divine anger. In putting away love 
and anger we put away and spurn the Spirit 
of God. It is the unpardonable sin, the sin 
“against the Holy Ghost.” Excited feeling. is 
the purifying instrument of our lives. Joy, grief, 
anger—these are given to us to expel thoughts 
of self, to enable us to lose self in thought for 
God or our neighbour. They are the strong 
winds which blow through close and unhealthy 
alleys, and bring purity—the fire that follows 
pestilence and burns it out. If we refuse their 
ministry, we fare left to ourselves—our own 
lusts and imaginations; and we are dead while 
we live. 

“Be ye angry, and sin not.” The warning 
follows the injunction, to remind us how easily 
the holy feeling may merge, without our knowing 
it, in the unholy. Self is always ready to creep 
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in and usurp the place of the holier object. It 
is right to be angry, even in that case which the 
Apostle appears to be contemplating in the pas- 
sage before us, when a friend or a neighbour has 
done usa wrong. The duty of forgiveness does 
not relieve us from the duty of indignation, It 
is true that, following the example of Christ, we 
shall find different emotions stirred in us by 
different offences. We may hear of some with 
sorrow, others with sorrow largely mingled with 
anger. If we seek to judge as He would have 
judged, our instincts will not lead us astray in 
this matter. But the anger we feel at misconduct 
is to act as an inspiring motive, determining our 
conduct towards the sin and sinner; not to be 
cherished as a luxury, for then it becomes un- 
righteous. “Let not the sun go down upon your 
wrath,” says the Apostle, probably using a proverb 
or phrase well known to his hearers. That is, 
- let anger do its work, and then dismiss it. Let 
it fire you to protest, to denounce, to witness 
against evil. Put the fire that is kindled in you 
to its one righteous use; but do not make a 
plaything of it, or it may consume you. On 
the border-ground of anger dwell many sins: 
ill-temper, unforgiveness, sullenness, hate ; it is 
against these that warning is needed, for we so 
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easily justify ourselves in yielding to them. 
But there is a “more excellent way” than 
anger, and that is charity, the holiest and best 
arbiter ; the oracle which never yet betrayed the 
soul that questioned it. 

Again, there are cases not necessarily in- 
volving self, in which it is our duty to be angry, 
and our danger that sin lies so near. The sin 
which above all others provoked the meek Christ 
to anger has not ceased from among us: bigotry, 
religious formalism, and the propagation of false 
and degrading views of God. To a man who 
believes in God, there is nothing so exasperating 
as the conduct of those who have only arrived at 
a belief in their religion. To any one who has 
the interest of God’s kingdom at heart, there is 
nothing, perhaps, so distressing, so angering, 
as the tone and subject-matter of the extreme 
religious press. But though the anger excited 
thereby is a righteous anger, I would not advise 
any one to read such matter for the sake of 
experiencing it. It is hard to touch pitch and 
not be defiled. Even such anger may sin, may 
lapse into hatred and unfairness. Anger at 
bigotry may end in bigotry. Indignation at 
uncharity may end in want of love. Contempt 
of folly may lead to an exalted opinion of our 
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own farsightedness. We may forget that even 
for the Pharisee Christ died, and that he and we 
are to meet some day where we shall know better 
—where we can differ no more in the full light 
that shall be ours. 

[ Jealousy for God may merge in jealousy for 
self. That is the conclusion of the whole mattes. 
As we begin by arguing for what we believe to 
be truth, and end by arguing for victory, so, we 
begin by being angry with those who we think 
are enemies of the kingdom of heaven, and. end 
in hating them because they are opponents, of 
ourselves. The former is a righteous feeling, and 
one that purifies us and makes us nobler for 
having experienced it. The latter, though lying 
so near, and so like it in form, can only corrupt 
us, and leave us weaker. When, in Shakspeare’s 
noble tragedy, Volumnia, the mother of Corio- 
lanus, burning with indignation at the treatment 
her son has received at the hands of his country- 
men, is bidden by Menenius Agrippa to come to 
his house and sup, she replies,— 

“* Anger’s my meat ! I sup upon myself, 
And so shall starve with feeding.” 
Great are the sayings of great poets. When we 
sup upon ourselves, we “starve with feeding,” 
Those strong passions which are aroused on God’s 
N 
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side, bring purity, strength, nourishment to the 
soul. When on our side—/or self, that is—they 
exhaust and stafve us. They are husks in which 
is the semblance of food, but in which is no 
sustenance. } 

“© Be ye angry, and sin not.” ¢Solemn words, 
and well befitting our remembrance in a season 
set apart for dwelling upon the universal liability 
to sin and its power over us. The tempter never 
eaves us, but waits to pervert the noblest of God’s 
gifts, to corrupt the best and make it the worst. 
Not only to the feeling of anger, but to all strong 
feelings, must this warning be added, “Sin not.” 
Be joyful, and sin not. Be mournful, and sin 
not. Beware lest the best and holiest passions 
become a luxury, and thence a weakness¢# From 
these, and all forms of self-pleasing, let us seek 
at this time to keep our fast. Nay, we may even 
add another warning, as befitting the holy time 
of Lent. There is a luxury of religion in which 
we are tempted to dwell—to think much of our 
self-denial ; to pride and plume ourselves upon 
not doing things in Lent which we will do at 
other times. ,Self clings to us even in the Holy 
of Holies. {Walk in the spirit, and so thou 
shalt not fulfil the lusts of the flesh.” Aim to 
rise into that higher region where God is, and 
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where self is annulled. Aim to be so filled with 
the Spirit of God that obedience is freedom, and 
not slavery. And this we shall attain by the 
study of the character and the words of Christ, 
for they are spirit, and they are life. } 

weet? 
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SERMON XV. 
THE INTERVIEW OF CHRIST WITH NICODEMUS. 
(TRINITY SUNDAY, 1869.) 


“If I have told you earthly things, and ye believe not, how 
shall ye believe, if I tell you of heavenly things ?”—JOHN 
iil, 12, 


THE gospel for Trinity Sunday is that portion 
of this chapter of St. John’s Gospel which re 
lates the interview of our Lord with the Jewish 
ruler, Nicodemus. It may be convenient if I 
begin by recalling to you the facts of this inter- 
view, dwelling upon each feature of the occasion 
which seems to deserve special remark. Nico- 
demus was a Pharisee, and a member high in 
authority of the Jewish Sanhedrim, or religious 
assembly. The interview of which we are to 
speak occurs in the narrative of St. John, soon 
after the “ beginning of miracles” which our Lord 
had made in Cana of Galilee. Inall probability 
it was this miracle, and others immediately 
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following, which had come to the knowledge of 
the Pharisee, and made him anxious to become 
acquainted with the person of the new Teacher, 
and hear a declaration of His mission from His 
own lips. Accordingly he sought Jesus by night, 
and we are hardly wrong in adopting the general 
inference that the time chosen was not accidental, 
but that Nicodemus sought to escape observa- 
tion. Inasubsequent passage of St. John, where 
this member of the Jewish council is again re- 
ferred to, the historian remarks, in a parenthesis, 
that it was the same who had come to Jesus “ by 
night,” where the special repetition of the season 
leaves little doubt that St. John meant to empha- 
size the secrecy of the act. We can well under- 
stand why he might desire to be unobserved. 
He went to meet Jesus, as the recorded circum- 
stances lead us to believe, if not as a friend,'at 
least as one who desired to learn, and was 
open to conviction. I do not, indeed, think that 
there is sufficient evidence to support the theory 
‘of a recent writer, that he came with the intention 
of seeking to be admitted among Christ’s disci- 
ples, with permission at the same time to conceal 
the fact from his brother Pharisees. But the 
tone of his appeal to the Saviour, and the form 
of his questions, justify the inference that he did 
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not share his party’s hostility to the claims of 
Christ ; and he may well have desired, pending 
his decision as to those claims, to avoid the 
obloquy and suspicion to which this act would 
have subjected him on the part of the Sanhedrim. 
His opening address is full of reverence and 
dignity. “Rabbi, we know that thou art a 
teacher come from God; for no man can do these 
miracles that thou doest, except God be with 
him.” The reports of Christ’s miraculous acts, 
of the “marvels” which he had wrought, had 
impressed the mind of Nicodemus, as well as 
others, that here was a power at work, of which 
only God could be the author. This happened, 
let us remember, early in the public ministry of 
Christ. Nicodemus knew of Him mainly, or 
solely, through popular report, and therefore we 
are not to judge him harshly if his estimate of 
Christ was imperfect, and if he was attracted to 
Him by the report of His power rather than the 
winning influence of His love for men. To the 
unconverted nature, it is “the marvellous” that 
proves deity; and in this lies one radical distinc- 
tion between superstition and religion. The faith 
of the savage, who “sees God in clouds, and 
hears Him in the wind,” is born of fear, and, save 
through other and better influences, finds its end 
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there; and the notion of Deity evolved out of | 
the awe-inspiring aspects of nature is scarcely 
less true to the God of Revelation than that 
which calls itself Christian, but is based upon 
a study of the marvellous. It was a sign to 
our Lord of a sinful and adulterous generation, 
that it failed to learn from the contemplation of 
God's righteousness, and craved for a sign from 
heaven. And when in our own time we find 
those to whom the Spirit of God, working in the 
region of their soul, carries no conviction, declare, 
when the marvels of so-called Spiritualism come 
under their notice, that at last they are satisfied, 
and enjoy a hope and peace they had never 
known before, we may be justified in doubting 
whether such peace and joy resemble the con- 
solations which their faith in Christ brought to 
St. Paul or St. John. 

Observe, then, how Christ diverts the thoughts 
of his questioner from the merely marvellous to 
the “spirit” which is the true mark and sign of 
a kingdom of God. “Verily, verily, I say unto 
thee, Except a man be born again, he cannot see 
the kingdom of God.” The analogy here sug- 
gested between the spiritual and the physical birth 
of a human being is so familiar to us through the 
language of Christian theology, that we expe- 
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rience a slight shock of surprise to find that the 
words apparently failed to convey any meaning 
to Nicodemus. We think, it may’be, that sup- 
posing Nicodemus unable to gauge the spiritual 
depths of this analogy, he was still what we call 
strangely “matter-of-fact” not at least to ap- 
prehend that a “metaphor” was designed. Per- 
haps he was not so wholly unmoved as his 
words suggest: perhaps he dimly felt a meaning 
which he could not have put into language, and 
was conscious of a gleam of light penetrating 
the recesses of his nature, and showing their 
darkness and their depth. Perhaps he desired 
to lead the Teacher on to speak more fully, and 
“in no parable,” of the kingdom for which He 
witnessed. ‘ Nicodemus saith unto Him, How 
can a man be born when he is old? Can he 
enter the second time into his mother’s womb 
and be born?” ‘“ When he is old,’—the speaker 
was himself, we may infer, an old man; and the 
feeling of his weakened powers, and the unerring 
signs of the body’s destiny, would lend an 
interest, stronger than curiosity, to his question. 
“Jesus answered, Verily, verily, I say unto thee, 
Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, 
he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.’ 
Here our Lord adds something to His former 
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assertion ; something which may explain and 
develop further His former analogy. “Of water 
and of the Spirit.’ The champion of “bap- 
tismal regeneration” claims this saying tri- 
umphantly in defence of his position. The 
denier of such doctrine expends much good 
energy in trying to explain the words of our 
Lord in a widely different way. And yet Christ 
certainly referred to baptism—to baptism as He 
had received it from John, and was to transmit it 
to His people. Baptism, or immersion in water, 
was to the Jews, before Christ came, a ceremony 
of their religion, because it was a symbol of | 
purification. To baptize was to wash away the 
soul’s impurities, as water cleansed the material 
impurities of the body. ‘To be born of water 
and of the Spirit,” was said to teach a lesson to 
Nicodemus, a Jew and a Pharisee ; not to antici- 
pate the dogmas of future centuries. It told him 
that the conditions of the new birth were deliver- 
ance from past defilements, and the advent of a 
Spirit that could make pure. Sin is to be for- 
saken ; righteousness followed after. And as this 
change is in the region of man’s spirit, it can only 
be operated through spirit. No new physical 
birth could re-create a spiritual nature. “ That 
which is born of the flesh is flesh; and that which 
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is born of the Spirit is spirit.” Therefore, “mar- 
vel not that I said unto thee, Ye must be born 
again.” You have received one nature from your 
earthly parents, the nature which is of the flesh. 
Their features may be reproduced in you; their 
tastes and talents may reappear; even character 
and disposition may be transmitted; but the Spirit 
which quickens you to deny self, to offer your 
souls and bodies a lively sacrifice to God,—this 
comes from another Father, and has laws and 
spheres of action of itsown. “The wind bloweth 
where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound 
thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, and 
whither it goeth: so is every one that is born of 
the Spirit.” 

We are not, of course, to argue from this 
illustration of our Lord that the motions of God’s 
Spirit are, as the wind appears to the: careless 
observer, arbitrary or capricious. He is using 
an analogy, it is true, but one not to be pressed 
beyond the purpose which it was designed to 
serve. “Spirit” is dveath. It was figured on the 
Day of Pentecost by a rushing mighty wind. 
Spirit (like wind) is invisible, and is appreciated 
by other senses than bodily sight. Like the 
wind, its source and destination are unseen; but 
~not the less for this is it felt, and its effects are 
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obvious. Our Lord appears to be pointing out 
to Nicodemus, through this illustration, that there 
may be forces at work, not less real and effective 
because they are not to be measured by organs 
either of body or mind. The Spirit, like the 
wind, is subject to laws that are known to God ; 
but they are unknown to us. “ Nicodemus 
answered and said unto Him, How can these 
things be?” Nothing could show more plainly 
than this innocent and earnest inquiry the gulf 
that separated the thoughts of the two teachers. 
The ruler in Israel, the learned teacher of the 
synagogue, was a tyro before the Son of Mary 
of Nazareth. He stood on the threshold of a 
new kingdom, of which, if tradition speaks truly, 
he was afterwards to become a faithful subject. 
He had to learn, by the same painful steps as 
St. Paul, that the carnal man understandeth 
not the things of the kingdom of God, because 
they are spiritually discerned. The Pharisee, as 
he heard this new Master in Israel speak of a 
Spirit which came and went, unseen of men, 
began to think of mysteries afar off, in some 
heaven of heavens, where God held His awful 
dominion. Christ was seeking, on the contrary, 
to teach him through the experiences of his own 
spiritual nature, where each man must learn all 
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that is really vital of the kingdom of heaven ; 
Christ was recalling his wandering thoughts from 
a mysterious region far away, to the realm of 
his own soul, where God was teaching him day 
by day. 

“ How can these things be ?” Nicodemus asked. 
He thought that Christ was requiring him to 
understand God, but Christ appealed to him, 
first, to understand Azmself, that so he might rise 
to the perception of heavenly truth. “Jesus 
answered and said unto him, Art thou a master 
of Israel, and knowest not these things? Verily, 
verily, I say unto thee, We speak that we do know, 
and testify that we have seen; and ye receive not 
our witness. If I have told you earthly things, 
and ye believe not, how shall ye believe, if I tell 
you of heavenly things?” — 

My brethren, I have followed the course of our 
Lord’s argument in this discourse thus minutely 
because only thus, as I conceive, shall we rightly 
understand His method—the Divine method—of 
teaching religious truth to mankind. Nicodemus 
came to Christ, as we are now able to infer, to 
learn from one who had displayed superhuman 
powers, the mysteries of God’s nature and king- 
dom. He had often longed, as all men long, to 
pierce the veil that separates heaven from earth, 
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and know the secrets of that other world. He 
thought that a teacher “who had come from 
God,” and with whom “God was,” could comply 
with this desire, and satisfy this longing. He 
hoped, perhaps, that the revealer of God to man 
would speak of the essence of God’s being, of the 
laws by which He worked, of the agencies He 
employed, of the nature of that future life which 
He had in store for those who loved Him. Christ 
disappointed that desire, if it existed. He began 
by pointing to earth, not to heaven; He began to 
speak of man before He spoke of God. “Except 
a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom 
of God.” These “earthly things’ his hearer 
would not believe; but until he had come to _ 
believe and trust them, it was useless to teach 
him of the heavenly things which he desired to 
look into. “Nicodemus desired a “ royal road ” 
to learning the mysteries of God’s dealings, and 
there is no such road. Truth is learned by 
obedience and by patience: it is so of God’s 
spiritual truth, as of all other. Ifa botanist de- 
sire to teach a curious child the wondrous laws 
by which the vegetable kingdom is governed; 
the arrangements and divisions of that king- 
dom; the purposes each tree and plant is made 
to serve; the wondrous evidences of design, 
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and provision for man’s use therein contained,— 
how will the teacher most effectively begin? 
He will say to the child, “Gather that wayside 
flower ; look into it, examine it, and tell me what 
you see.” The child will experience a shock of 
surprise and disappointment: he had thought 
to have had the horizon of his view suddenly 
widened, and truth brought nearer to him; and 
behold! he is taught that he must stoop and 
watch. He has expected to hear of heavenly 
things, and he is told that he must first under- 
stand earthly things. Not different, if I rightly 
read this marvellous narrative, was the surprise 
of Nicodemus, when his gaze was recalled from 
the heaven his imagination had created to that 
which lies open for each man within his own 
spiritual being. He had cherished thoughts of 
a heaven which should reflect the glory of Him 
who ruled it, like those apocalyptic visions which 
came to John in Patmos, of “ walls of jasper, and 
a city of pure gold like unto clear glass.” But 
these revelations came to John as the end, not 
the beginning, of a life given up to God. They 
brought hope and consolation to the aged Evan- 
gelist, because as a young man he had lain upon 
his Master’s breast. To his rapt gaze, there was 
a splendour in heaven, more grand than that 
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which the chief man of the Pharisees had yet 
dreamed of; for to him “the city had no need 
of the sun, neither of the moon, to shine in it: 
for the glory of the Lord did lighten it, and the 
Lamb is the light thereof.” 

In this saying, then, which I have chosen for 
my text, our Lord justifies the use, which He so 
largely made, of analogy as the true method of 
religious teaching. In this special instance He 
departs from the form which He so generally 
adopted. In teaching the rude and unlettered 
peasants of the countries through which He tra- 
velled He used analogy, but in simpler shapes. 
To them He expounded the kingdom of heaven 
in parables: “A certain man had two sons;” or, 
“The kingdom of heaven is like unto a grain of 
mustard seed.” In the case before us He was 
addressing a learned and accomplished doctor 
of the law, but He uses the same method—He 
uses an image drawn from earthly things to 
explain the heavenly polity. If from a physical 
birth man inherits the race and features of his 
human father, so from a heavenly birth he must 
receive the spirit of his Father which is in heaven. 
To this “parabolic” or analogical method, de- 
clared from the first as the key to understanding 
our relation to God, who shall say how much we 
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are indebted? Think what the stories of the 
“ prodigal son” and of “ the labourers in the vine- 
yard” have been to the unlearned and the lowly; 
how they have learned from them what our cate- 
chisms and creeds could never have taught them. 

And we, and all religious teachers, must never 
lose sight of the path thus indicated. If we are 
to teach the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, 
we must begin by directing the learner to the 
study of himself, assured that if he will not believe 
when we speak of earthly things, he cannot be- 
lieve when we speak of heavenly. We bid him 
take note of his own spirit, its hopes and fears, 
its successes and its failures. These at least are 
real and near at hand, whatever else is far off 
or visionary. He may smile at the name of 
hell, asa figment of divines; but szz is a fact, of 
which he has daily experience; conscience has 
horrors from which there is no escape. Though 
he has looked for happiness in amusement, he 
has not found it. He may'have forgotten his 
own personality for the moment in the pursuit of 
pleasure; but he knows, better than we can tell 
him (if he will be honest), that the truest peace 
and joy he has ever found is when fora while 
he has forgotten self, not in self-pleasing, but in 
self-sacrifice. These are the earthly facts of his 
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being, from which we seek to teach him the 
nature of God’s heavenly things. If it is so that 
God has made him, to what does such a nature 
point? In the compass of one human breast are 
all the mysteries of God assembled. In the peace 
of self-surrender is a foretaste of heaven; in 
the pangs of remorse is the veil lifted from hell. 
There 1s God within you, whether you choose to 
acknowledge Him or not. We appeal to you, as 
Christ appealed to Nicodemus, not to let your 
imagination go wandering through space for that 
which lies so close to you. Be true to what you 
know. If you shut your eyes, and refuse to see 
what meets you daily on your earthly pilgrimage, 
you cannot hope to penetrate into the mysteries 
of the kingdom of heaven. 

I do not know why the Church appointed this 
narrative of St. John as the Gospel for Trinity 
Sunday. It may have been that in the compass 
of a short story the names of the three persons 
of the blessed Trinity occur in peculiar juxta- 
position; the Son declaring, that only through 
the new birth of the Holy Spirit can there be 
union with the Father. However this may be, 
we may receive this narrative to-day as a warning 
that the great mystery of the Trinity can be ap- 
proached, as all other mysteries, through fidelity 

oO 
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to our spiritual nature. If our own dim lives 
show us the need of-a Father in the heaven, a 
Redeemer from our sin, a Sanctifier and Consoler, 
we shall not easily find a stumbling-block in the 
mystery of a Triune God. We tell you of earthly 
things ; that is, we tell you of your lives, their 
needs and their satisfaction. Seek God there, 
not in some remote heaven, or in the intricacies 
of theology. Obey the voice that dwells within 
you; and then, though you may have to abide 
as long as-you are in this world in “the region 
of yourselves,” you may find that that region, in 
the language of the moral poet whom Coleridge 
loved to quote, is one 


‘* Neighbouring on heaven, and that no foreign land.” 


‘SERMON XVI. 


THE RESURRECTION A FACT OF HISTORY. 
(Easter Day, 1870.) 


“* Why should it be thought a thing incredible with you, that 
God should raise the dead ?”—ActTs xxvi. 8. . 


ST. PAUL was before Herod Agrippa when he 
asked this remarkable question. His cause, 
which had been heard before the Procurator 
Festus, was now being reheard in the presence of 
the Jewish King. The Roman Governor was, 
no doubt, glad to have the responsibility in part 
removed from his own shoulders, and to share 
it with one who was better informed than him- 
self on questions of Jewish law. St. Paul’s 
accusers were his own countrymen. He had 
been preaching Christ with the freedom and 
simplicity which distinguished the man; and as 
on so many other occasions, it was when he 
came to speak of His Resurrection that the 
smouldering wrath of his hearers burst into a 
O 2 
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flame. Among those. hearers were both Phari- 
sees and Sadducees, the two great opponents 
of Christianity and of one another ; and he had 
touched a note which roused this dormant enmity. 
“For the Sadducees say that there is no resur- 
rection, neither angel nor spirit, but the Pharisees 
confess both.” So there arose a great cry—the 
great cry which always arises when on some 
point of dogma the crowd is divided—the cry 
which is not the battle-cry of truth, but the 
alarm of panic-stricken party. The speaker is 
rescued from them with difficulty; and after 
many risks and adventures he is found making 
a statement of his history and its issues— 
speaking his “ Apologia Vitee Suz ”—before the 
Gentile and the Jewish rulers. He has nothing 
to defend, nothing to excuse, nothing to ask 
indulgence for. He trusts to the power and 
eloquence of the truth as his best defence, as the 
completest answer to his enemies. He tells 
them of himself, his education, his career as a 
persecutor of the faith for which now he stood 
forth as champion, the vision which came to him 
in his course, the change of his whole life which 
resulted from it. He tells them how he had 
preached and taught everywhere in the name of 
his new-found Lord; and that in doing so he 
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was telling no new, wild romance, but echo- 
ing the ancient strain of the prophets and the 
lawgivers of Israel. For they, too, had told 
long before that Christ should suffer, that He 
should rise from the dead, and should show 
light to the people and the Gentiles. Moreover, 
he asserts that in so preaching he used no argu- 
ments, alleged no facts, that were not open and 
easily to be refuted, if he spoke not the truth. 
He appeals to his judge, and his former 
co-religionist, Agrippa, to deny, if he can, the 
truth of what he says. “The king before 
whom I speak knoweth of these things. For I 
am persuaded that none of these things are 
hidden from him: for this thing was not done in 
a.corner.” And Agrippa could dare, in reply 
to this appeal, to be ironical, but he could not 
deny it. On this point Paul’s facts were facts 
within the knowledge of all, and did not rest on 
the assertions of a handful of zealots. Agrippa 
allowed his silence to express assent. 

“This thing was not done inacorner.” The 
event which we commemorate to-day is here 
referred to, although St. Paul’s remark pro- 
bably included more than the resurrection of 
our Lord. It applied to all the main external 
facts of His career, His life, teaching, and death 
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at the hands of His countrymen. But since 
the rising again and reappearance of Christ 
after His death had been the prominent feature 
in St. Paul’s teaching which had excited the 
opposition of his Jewish antagonists, he must be 
understood in this appeal to the judge upon the 
bench at least to include it among the events 
which had happened in the broad light of day, 
and in the view of a large body of witnesses. 
Now when we think of the treatment to which 
the evidence for this crowning miracle of God 
has been subjected in our own day, we may 
draw some lessons from this admission, by a 
contemporary opponent, of Christ’s claims, and 
of the publicity and absence of attempt at con- 
cealment which attended the last days of His 
life on earth. And be it noticed, that in address- 
ing his fellow Jews, it is always the fact of 
Christ’s resurrection that the Apostle insists 
upon; not the @ priorz likelihood of a resur- 
rection. With the Jews the latter method of ap- 
proaching the subject would have had little 
weight. It was a quarrel between the Pharisees 
and Sadducees which interrupted the Apostle’s 
address, and led to his imprisonment, and the 
incident of our text; but the difference between 
them was not speculative, but historical. The 
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written law of Moses is silent on the subject of 
a life beyond the grave ; even when the sanction 
of future rewards seemed most necessary to his 
government, the great lawgiver never calls in its 
assistance. The orthodox Jew, in the time of 
Christ, did not find a difficulty in this cireum- 
stance, because he believed in an oral law, 
handed down through scribes and lawyers from 
the ancient time; and this oral law contained 
the missing doctrine. The Pharisee believed in 
a resurrection of every human being. His 
opponent, the Sadducee, repudiated the oral law, 
and with it the doctrine which Paul was: every- 
where preaching. The issue between Pharisee 
and Sadducee was not one of feeling; it was not 
that one found immortality a truth necessary 
for his moral being, and the other did not.. It 
was a dry question of orthodoxy; but those 
who have watched the progress of ecclesiastical 
history, or note the signs of the times, will not 
be surprised that even on a question like this 
the passions and prejudices of party ran very 
high indeed. It was to the speculative and 
metaphysical Greek in the Corinthian Church 
that the Apostle addressed the great argument of 
the fifteenth chapter of his first Epistle, and used 
the analogy of the germinating corn to show that 
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God can renew life in ways as miraculous as 
that of the bodily resurrection which he enforced. 
But in this same chapter, remember, he begins 
by establishing the fact, before he deals with the 
arguments for and against its reasonableness. 
“For I delivered unto you first of all that which 
I also received, how that Christ died for our 
sins according to the Scriptures, and that he was 
buried, and that He rose again the third day 
according to the Scriptures.” And he then 
proceeds to enumerate the different occasions 
on which the Saviour appeared to His disciples 
after His resurrection. The Apostle, observe, 
nowhere opens the question of whether Christ 
had really risen. His leading argument is as 
follows :—‘* How can you say that there is 
no resurrection of the dead? For if there is 
none, then Christ could not have risen. 
But Christ did rise. Therefore there is a 
resurrection.” And in the passage immediately 
before us, it is only in appearance that St. Paul 
seems to propose the resurrection to Festus 
and Agrippa as an open question. The English 
version is, “ Why should it be thought a thing 
incredible with you that God should raise the 
dead?” but the translation is one of those 
instances of inaccurate scholarship which we 
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may hope to see one day corrected in our 
Authorized Version. It should be thus, or to this 
effect: “If God raises the dead” (as He does— 
that is to say, for it is a statement, not a 
hypothesis), “why is the fact pronounced by you 
to be incredible ?” 

The fact that Christ has risen from the dead. 
This, with St. Paul, is the assumption on which 
he builds up all his teaching on the subject. I 
think, my brethren, it is time that we should 
consider more carefully than we have been in the 
habit of doing what is involved in this. There 
are signs that modern religious thought stands 
in need of the invigorating influence of the facts 
on which Christian theology is constructed. The 
treatment of religious subjects by the more 
thoughtful of the orthodox party is in danger of 
degenerating into sentiment, for want ofa re- 
liance upon the significance of facts. When the 
backbone of historic truth is wanting, doctrine 
invariably tends to limpness, and infirmity of 
step. There are two causes which have pro- 
duced this result. There is, first, the reaction 
against the school of Paley and the evidence- 
writers. In the well-known work of Paley, the 
proof of the truth of Christianity, and its claims 
upon the implicit assent of mankind, were re- 
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presented as resting upon the truth of its his- 
torical incidents; and the truth of those incidents 
was deduced from a balance of probabilities. 
“Jt was more probable than not, that men who 
gave up their lives in the cause of Christ were 
not impostors. The evidence of certain miracu- 
lous Bible incidents was at least as strong as that 
on which we unhesitatingly accept the historical 
facts of other times.” Paley ignored, because 
it was no part of his object to take into 
account, the moral and spiritual evidence for 
Christianity—its suitability to the wants and de- 
sires of the soul of man. He was answering, or 
trying to answer, the school of Hume. It is not 
difficult to underrate Paley by overlooking the 
aim and the limits of his design. But it was 
inevitable that when any great spiritual awaken- 
ing occurred in the body of the Church to which 
he belonged, his evidences would have little to do 
with it, and would weigh very little with those 
who felt its power, except so far as it pleases the 
adherent of a faith to find that evidences which 
do not weigh with himself yet aid another 
in arriving at the same conclusions. But the 
very occurrence of a revival, like the Evan- 
gelical movement of the beginning of this cen- 
tury, means the discovery of an evidence for 
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Christianity in the soul of a man so transcendent 
as to make all other evidences for the time seem 
worthless to him. “TI do not need the historical 
facts of Christianity to prove to me the truth of 
its doctrines. The doctrines make the facts cre- 
dible. I need a Saviour from my sins. Here is 
the only proof of the crucifixion that I am con- 
cerned with. There is something within me that 
teaches me I shall not wholly die when my body 
dies. I shall rise again. What need have I to 
study the evidences of the fact, so certain to me 
on quite othergrounds, that our Lord rose again?” 
Such were the arguments, though not always put 
into words, of thousands. Yes! and are the 
arguments of thousands now, and must be while 
Christianity lives. There are thousands ignorant 
of what constitutes evidence, unable to examine 
for themselves, even if they wished to do so, in 
whose souls the facts of Christian history live, 
to quicken and regenerate. “ Yon cottager who 
spins beside her door,” and “who knows, and 
knows but that, her Bible true,” has acquired 
that knowledge from a discipline that has little 
to do with arguments or treatises. And if the 
reaction against Paley meant only this, that he 
has been superseded by the study of evidences 
which have done for men what his failed to do, 
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there might be little cause to lament the decline 
of his influence. But in too many cases, my 
brethren (let us ask ourselves to-day if any of us 
have escaped the tendency), we have come to 
think of Paley’s method as having no claim on 
our attention, not because we have learned his 
truths by another path, but because we have be- 
come indifferent about the matter, or look upon 
Christianity as a useful scheme for promoting 
benevolence, or repressing crime, whatever be the 
truth or falsehood of the alleged incidents out of 
which it sprung. 

The other cause of the comparative neglect of 
the facts of Christian history to which I have re- 
ferred, is the growth of thé scientific spirit in our 
time, and the doubts which certain scientific men 
have thrown upon the possibility of miracle. 
It is useless to shut our eyes to the fact that 
modern antagonism to Christianity is based in 
great measure, whether confessedly or not, upon 
the unwillingness to accept miracles. The Re- 
surrection, besides being the most stupendous of 
miracles, is the event in the history of Christ to 
which the first disciples and the Apostles call at- 
tention as the central truth of the religion, with- 
out which every other fact and doctrine would 
be meaningless. “If Christ be not risen, ye are 
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yet in your sins.” “If Christ be not risen, then 
is our preaching vain, and your faith is also 
vain.” Now there are signs that a compromise 
of faith is being attempted in many quarters 
between scientific theory and religion. An 
attempt is being made to give up the super- 
natural facts of Christianity, and retain their 
inner or spiritual sense. “After all,” it is argued, 
“it is the truth symbolized that concerns us, 
and that only. If we will only direct our efforts 
to the spiritual resurrection, to rising out of the 
servitude of the flesh into the freedom of the 
spirit, we have fulfilled the great object of Christ’s 
mission. It is the great and distinctive teaching 
of the Christian writers, that the facts of Christ’s 
life and death are spiritual facts. His crucifixion 
symbolizes the duty of crucifying the flesh, the 
old Adam. His resurrection symbolizes the 
rising from that death of sin into the life of 
righteousness.” 

They who so reason can, no doubt, claim 
St. Paul as on their side in this latter part of 
their doctrine. But they cannot claim him as 
being indifferent to the truth of historical 
facts. St. Paul does not say the symbol is 
worthless, and the thing symbolized everything. 
On the contrary, as I have noticed, he places the 
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fact of Christ's resurrection in the forefront of 
his teaching. He preaches two facts—one, the 
resurrection of Christ in the body, as the first- 
fruits of the general resurrection of mankind ; the 
other, the spiritual resurrection, as directly con- 
nected with the former, as flowing immediately 
from it. How easy would the Apostle’s task 
comparatively have been, if he had thought it 
right to conceal the first fact and teach only the 
second? He would have pleased rather than 
alienated the intellectual Greek, by expounding 
the miracle of a spiritual resurrection, if he had 
only consented not to press the physical resur- 
rection of Christ—God’s power over our bodies 
as well as souls. The Sadducee would not have 
interrupted his discourse, but listened on, and 
smiled to listen to a dream so beautiful. But 
St. Paul had nothing to consider but truth; and 
he spoke it to the end, till he, like his Master 
before him, found his obedience consummated 
in death. 

My brethren, let us review and revise our re- 
ligious creed to-day ; and summon again, with 
all the power which lies in it, the doctrine of 
Christ’s resurrection from the dead. If Christ 
has not risen, then is your faith vain and our 
preaching, vain. Beware of playing fast and 
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loose with your consciences: of repeating with 
your lips a formula which you have practically 
eliminated from among the influences which 
guide your actual faith and trust. Beware of 
dreaming that somehow, some day, there will be 
a change in you—from evil to good—from rest- 
lessness to rest—from sorrow to joy—while at 
the same time you hold it as an open question 
whether Christ rose again. Let us not dream 
that we can rise out of our dark selves, save by 
what St. Paul calls in no figure, but as the most 
literal of facts, the “ power of His resurrection.” 
The Apostle cannot separate the fact of his 
Master’s victory over death from the resurrec- 
tion which it symbolizes, which has its beginning 
in this world. . “ Yea, doubtless, and I count all 
things but loss for the excellency of the know- 
ledge of Christ Jesus my Lord; that I may 
know Him and the power of His resurrection, 
and the fellowship of His sufferings, being made 
conformable to His death, if by any means I 
may attain unto the resurrection of the dead : 
not as though I had already attained, either were 
already perfect, but I follow after.” 

“T follow after.” St. Paul knew that whether 
he lived for Christ or no, he must rise again ; but 
he is so full of the spiritual aspect of the resur- 
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rection, that he cannot keep the two prospects 
separate in his heart and faith. Every day that 
he lives brings him nearer to the resurrection of 
the body ; but not, unless he labours for it, nearer 
to the resurrection from the death of sin into the 
life of righteousness, This is the lesson of Christ’s 
resurrection to him; and, therefore, to us and all 
men. The belief in our religion, yes, in its facts 
and origin, is bound up with the aim and drift of 
life. Is it a hardship that this should be so? 
Why should we expect to learn the secrets of 
our religion by any other process than patience 
and watchfulness ? Whatever be the subject to 
which we give our love and our labour, we come 
in time to see its difficulties lessened, and the 
way made clearer: to see what once seemed a 
contradiction of terms appear a very axiom ; to 
find paradoxes become truisms; timid hopes, 
certainties. I confess I do not see why we should 
expect the greatest, profoundest study of the soul 
to require less of us, or to yield its rewards to a 
lower degree of diligence. It is possible that 
some of us find the doctrine of the resurrection 
as incredible now as it was to us years ago. If 
so, my brethren, may there not be cause amply 
sufficient in ourselves? If we have not thought 
about God and Christ ; if we have not prayed, or 
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held communion with a Father of our spirits, 
why should the facts of His kingdom appear a 
necessity of our being? If, on the other hand, 
we have lived upon our faith, the lapse of time 
will but have added to it new meaning and 
justification. For the more we have made God 
our friend, the more impossible it will seem that 
He should fail us in the end; the more certain 
that as we have by His help destroyed so many 
of His foes, there will yet be destroyed, in His 
good time, the last enemy, which is Death. 


SERMON XVII. 


RIGHTEOUSNESS THE SCHOOL OF HOPE. 
(APRIL 24, 1870.) 


‘‘Knowing this first, that there shall come in the last days 
scoffers, walking after their own lusts, and saying, Where 
is the promise of His coming ? for since the fathers fell 
asleep, all things continue as they were from the begin- 
ning of the creation.” —2 PETER iii. 3, 4. 


THE last days, of which the Apostle Peter here 
speaks, are his own days. There can be no 
reasonable doubt that, like his brother Apostles, 
he believed the return of Christ and the end 
of the world in its then existing form to be 
very near at hand. It was not strange that 
they so understood the words of their Lord 
Himself. He had spoken of His own return, 
but without assigning a time, and those who 
loved Him best allowed their wishes to govern 
their thoughts ; and as troubles came, and the 
wickedness of the outside world seemed to 
them more and more flagrant and hopeless, 
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they might well yearn for the reign of 
righteousness which the return of Christ was 
to bring about, and look upon it as near 
at hand. When Peter wrote these words, he 
was himself old, worn out with toil in the 
Master’s cause, and with the shadow of certain 
death hanging over him. He remembered, we 
know, and faithfully kept the parting injunction 
of the risen Christ to feed His sheep; and 
he could not remember that touching appeal 
without also recalling the incident which fol- 
lowed, when Christ predicted his (Peter’s) 
death, and, using language which he could 
not fathom, spoke mysteriously of that brother 
Apostle who should survive to see more than 
Peter. “If I will that he tarry till I come, 
what is that to thee? Followthou Me!” But, 
whatever the chief influences which made 
Peter believe that those days were the last, 
and that the great change, of which God’s 
prophets had long before spoken, was not far 
off, he was alarmed and horrified that the 
thought of its inevitable coming failed to 
influence for good, or even to alarm, the care- 
less herd of the nominal believers. He could 
not but see that there were many who failed 
to read the signs of the times as he read them; 
Paz 
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and that from the dulness of apprehension, the 
slothfulness of spirit, which cannot see beyond 
the ignorant present, because the present satis- 
fies all the needs of which they are conscious. 
“Knowing this first, that there shall come in 
the last days scoffers, walking after their own 
lusts.” 

“There shall come.” The writer uses the 
future tense, but it does not affect his other- 
wise obvious meaning. He is looking but a 
little way forward; or perhaps placing him- 
self for the moment in the past, in order to 
use the solemnity and emphasis of the pro- 
phetic manner. The scoffers had already ap- 
peared; and a few verses later he speaks of 
them in the present tense as already in ex- 
istence. “For this they willingly are ignorant 
of.” Peter himself, standing on the brink of the 
grave, saw the spirit of the scoffer already at 
work among the sheep whom he had loved and 
tended for the sake of the ascended Christ, 
who was so soon to come and claim all things 
as subject unto Him. 

The date of this epistle cannot be fixed with 
any certainty ; but we may place it proximately 
at some five and thirty years, or at least a 
generation, after our Lord’s death. Few of 
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the “fathers of Christianity,” of those who 
received the Gospel from His lips, and watched 
His wondrous life and acts, were alive to bear 
their witness, and exert their influence. The 
events of Christ’s life were passing from con- 
temporary experience into the region of history. 
They were leaving the present, and taking their 
place in the past, and the change is momentous 
in its effects upon those who depend for the 
vividness of their impressions on the sense of 
nearness to the incidents which impress. Every 
one of us has noticed how our apprehensions 
of events change their character, even if they 
are not weakened, by the lapse of time. While 
we can hold converse, for instance, with actual 
spectators of, or sharers in, some great battle, 
we feel that it belongs to our time and our- 
selves: it is a part, as it were, of our own 
history. But the years creep by; one by one 
the lagging veterans drop and disappear, and 
the famous battle lives no more in flesh and 
blood, but in the shadowy page of tradition. 
Yesterday it was we ourselves who fought at 
Waterloo; to-morrow the famous victory will 
have takeh its place_in a page which is 
turned, with Blenheim and Agincourt, and 
the glories of times not our own. And in the 
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same way, it was inevitable that when Christ’s 
gospel ceased to be contemporary, its influence 
would wane, so far as it affected those to whom 
it was an interesting and touching episode of 
human life, but had left no real or vital traces 
upon their heart and spirit. It had passed 
away, with those who took part in it; and 
while men like Peter and John lived to show 
that its power was present and effectual, unin- 
fluenced by the lapse of time, there were, we 
may be sure, many who had not proved its 
power, and who looked for proofs of its life 
and triumph where they could never find them. 
They had supposed that Christ’s religion was 
to work great changes in society and in the 
world; and they could see no signs of change. 
The number of those who professed Christianity 
was increasing, but compared with the heathen 
population that number was insignificant, and 
the keenest eye and ear could not catch sight 
or sound from the horizon that spoke of the 
promised dawn which was to break upon 
humanity. The life of Christ was a part of 
history : it had become a record to them, and 
nothing more; as interesting, as beautiful as 
the lives of Elijah and Daniel, but no more. 
He had promised to come again; or at least 
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His disciples had claimed for Him the promise; 
but where were the signs of its fulfilment? 
“Where is the promise of His coming? for 
since the fathers fell asleep, all things continue 
as they were from the beginning of the creation.” 

There are two points suggested by this passage 
from which I wish to draw some lessons this 
afternoon. 

First—The causes which led persons to argue 
that Christ was gone, never to return. 

Secondly.—The kind of persons which these 
were according to Peter, and how far they 
were themselves responsible for their imperfect 
foresight. 

In the first place, then, the causes which led 
to men disbelieving in the return of Christ. 
It was the absence of change: the unvarying 
order and course of nature: the undisturbed, 
unhalting progress of events. “Things continue 
as they were from the beginning of creation.” 
They looked back upon the records of God’s 
government of the world. They read how He 
had raised up men to declare His will, and to 
do wondrous works in His name. But these 
men had come and passed away, and been 
succeeded in turn by other teachers and workers. 
The Jewish nation had had its rise, its palmy 
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days, and then had declined. Christ had come, 
and raised up a people from Jew and Gentile 
to Him; but He, too, had died and risen, and 
ascended into heaven; and though His fol- 
lowers remained, they were few and insignificant, 
despised and oppressed; and the world went 
on much as before. The one perennial cry of 
oppression and sin and sorrow went up to God. 
The world showed no signs of being redeemed. 
What had Christ and His panacea for human 
anguish done for the great world at large? And 
now, too, His voice was hushed. The ear might 
listen, and the eye be strained towards heaven, 
but no sight or sound came to disturb the 
awful sameness in which for His purposes it 
seemed to them that God dwelt. Things 
remained as they were; and things would 
remain. The future would be like the past. 
The old confession of the Preacher was as true 
as it had been in his time. “The thing that 
hath been, it is that which shall be; and that 
which is done is that which shall be done; and 
there is no new thing under the sun.” They 
saw no room for such an event as the return of 
Christ, no place for it in the orderly march of 
events. It was not that they anticipated the 
scientific tendency of a later age, and believed 
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in “law” that could not be set aside, or mo- 
dified even, by its Divine author : they looked 
with their eyes of sense, and those eyes saw 
no change: and the future was as dreary to 
them, and as fruitless, as were their present 
and their past. 

My brethren, against this dead weight of cus- 
tom we too have to struggle. The common 
and deadly form of unbelief in our time is the 
Atheism of hopelessness, which, recognizing no 
change in past or present, looks for none, and 
therefore believes in none, for the future. God 
gives no sign which is discernible by such per- 
sons ; works no marvels which arouse their won- 
der: if He lives still it is in some far-off region, 
careless of mankind. He seems to belong not 
to their time, but, if at all, to a bygone age. 
He fades in distance. The world has stumbled 
and struggled on so long; is stumbling and 
struggling; and things continue as they were 
from the beginning of the creation. The coming 
of Christ marked a stage, a great stage, in the 
moral progress of mankind. But what is there 
to suggest a second coming? I do not say that 
these calculations are deliberately made by us ; 
but we infer silently from what we see; and we 
have not learned to suspect our powers of vision. 
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It has been said, that a man who has never 
known what it is to doubt the fact of his own 
existence has no real bent for metaphysics. 
It is quite certain that until a man has learned 
to mistrust his natural senses, he has no qualifi- . 
cation for understanding the mysteries of the 
kingdom of heaven. How can it be otherwise ? 
If there is a spiritual world, it must be spiritually 
discerned. There must be a spiritual ear, to 
which God speaks; a spiritual eye, to which He 
unveils the beatific vision ; a spiritual mind, by 
which His methods of teaching are understood. 
And those who, having not this eye and ear and 
intellect, look upon heaven and earth, and upon 
society and history, with the organs and senses 
of earth, can see only earth and things earthy. 
He to whom the world (to borrow the fine ex- 
pression of Wordsworth) is the “world of his 
own eyes,” is a slave for whom Christ has died 
in vain. I have said that there are many who 
live and die borne down by this weight of custom: 
arguing from what has been to what will be; 
seeing no change, having no hope of change. 
St. Peter, in the passage before us, calls such 
persons “scoffers, walking after their own lusts.” 
If I venture to re-translate the word here ren- 
dered “ scoffers,” it is not to lessen the stigma 
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attached to it by the Apostle. Our word “scoff” 
implies something of angry rejection of the 
belief or principle submitted to it. The Greek 
verb, which has for its root a word signifying 
child, means “to sport,” “to play,” “to trifle 
with.” It is not only, or principally, the con- 
temptuous derider of Christian faith and hopes 
who grounds his rejection of Christ’s gospel upon 
the unvarying course of nature. Rather is it the 
jester, the trifler, the player upon the surface of 
things, unable, and unwilling, to be earnest, and 
to contemplate the seriousness of life and its 
momentous issues; with no ear for the “still, 
sad music of humanity,” or heart to be touched 
by the spectacle of souls struggling upwards to 
God, only to be dashed into oblivion by death. 
These are the unbelievers, most abounding, and 
most difficult to convince. The scoffer scoffs, as 
a defence against himself. The “little touch of 
conscience makes him sour.” He is sensible 
that unless he attacks he may himself be de- 
feated ; and while he fights he can forget for the 
moment the poverty of his own nature, the 
weakness of his own cause. There is more hope 
for him, just for this reason, than for the dilettante, 
the mere butterfly of infidelity, who enjoys his 
careless life in the sunshine, knowing nothing 
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of'any hour but the present. There is hope for 
any human being who is in earnest. But the 
jester, walking after his own lusts, bent on his 
own gratification, owning no allegiance to duty, 
looking upon life as a field for self-indulgence, 
it is not easy to combat his arguments, for they 
are the natural suggestions of his own life. 
He disbelieves in the coming of a reign of 
righteousness, because his own life teaches him 
no different lesson. He may have qualms of 
conscience now and then, in the wakeful hours 
of night, or when death has crossed his path, and 
the shadow of some avenging power starts up 
before him, but he cannot believe in a reign of 
love and purity and self-sacrifice which has no 
echo in his own soul. He does not wish for a 
world purged from evil, and redeemed by Christ; 
he sees nothing of the good that is already in 
the world: to him, unselfishness and purity are 
things inconceivable ; all men are to him, ever 
have been, ever will be, guided by the principle 
of self-interest. All things continue, and will 
continue, as they were from the beginning of 
the creation. 

But, continues the Apostle, there is an end to 
’ and “late” 
are not words to be used of Him who is from all 


come, soon or late, though “soon’ 
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eternity and to all eternity. Sin and frivolity 
and the cold heart must die, though good is im- 
perishable. To St. Peter, burning with the love 
of Christ and enthusiasm for His righteousness, 
the prospect was one of awe, but not of terror, 
and the faith which in his early manhood had 
sometimes failed could look now without falter- 
ing to a new heaven and a new earth, wherein 
dwelleth righteousness. God had taught him, 
as He had taught the older prophets of Israel, 
whose words Peter here quotes, that the earth, 
because it is earth, must perish sooner or later, 
and with all its millions of inhabitants, its 
accumulated. wealth and glory, be seen one 
day to fall, a rushing fire, through space. And 
since this is the fate of all matter, how did 
it behove them to cherish the things of the 
Spirit!, What manner of persons ought they 
not to be in all holy conversation and godli- 
ness! St. Peter may be in part appealing to 
the fears of the frivolous and worldly, but 
he does not think the evil of their life to con- 
sist only in the punishment that may be in 
store for them: he reminds them that there 
can be no place for them in the new and re- 
deemed world which God had promised, for the 
essence of the new heavens and the new earth for 
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which they looked was es therein “dwelleth 
righteousness.” 

Yes, in this word of words is the note which 
makes all Christians kin, and is the true unity of 
the word of God. It is this which finds men so 
unlike in constitution and character as the first 
Apostles of God, and makes them one in spite of 
all outward difference. Think of this Epistle of 
Peter, how it differs in argument and method of 
exhortation and outward style from those of 
Paul or of John, and, instead of lingering on the 
strange outward signs of difference, dwell upon 
this far more striking and significant mark of 
likeness, in that each is labouring for right- 
eousness, and looking forward to that new 
heaven and earth wherein it dwells. The com- 
mon Spirit of Christ has taken hold of these 
three men, and is inspiring them. To these men 
the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven are of 
no one time, have no past. The Resurrection is 
real to them, not only because they lived through 
the period of its accomplishment, but because it 
is a fact of their soul, where time cannot enter to 
weaken or distort. To them—not “triflers,” but 
in earnest; not following their own lusts, but 
labouring to do the will of Him who had called 
them—there was no need or temptation to ask in 
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wonder, “ Where is the promise of His coming ?” 
for they knew by the most blessed of all ex- 
perience that He was ever present with them- 
selves. The Resurrection was very near to them, 
though a generation had passed away, for its 
power was in their hearts. His second coming 
was a certainty, whether He came soon or late, 
for their eyes could see what was hidden from 
the world. When they looked back upon the 
world’s history, they could see that things had 
changed, and did zo¢ continue as they were from 
the time the fathers fell asleep; for the reve- 
lation of the cross of Christ was a change so 
momentous, that, though the outward course of 
the world was undisturbed, God was very near 
to every one of them, and His Spirit was every- 
where doing its healing, consoling, saving work. 
They looked on things with different eyes: to 
them all things had become new. 

This, my brethren, is the issue between the 
Christian and the man of the world. We are 
just leaving behind us the season of Easter. 
The question for us is whether it shall fade away 
into history and the past, or abide with us asa 
fact, in a region where time has nosway. We 
shall wander from it in time; shall we also 
wander from it in spirit? The events of Chris- 
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tianity are to the believer of no time ; to him, as 
to God, a thousand years are as one day, and 
one day as a thousand years. To those who 
daily crucify the flesh, with its affections and 
lusts, the crucifixion is an event of to-day: to 
those who daily rise from the death of sin to the 
life of righteousness, the resurrection has no past. 
They to whom Christ is always present will not 
be among the scoffers who ask, “ Where is the 
promise of His coming?” The love of right- 
eousness is the nurse of hope. Our faith in 
Christ places us in a world where God is, and 
with Him is no before or after. We are par- 
takers of Christ’s righteousness, and are thereby 
made inheritors of the life that is eternal. 


SERMON XVIII. 


CULTURE AND TEMPTATION. 
(APRIL 10, 1870.) 


‘* Then saith Jesus unto him, Get thee hence, Satan: for it is 
written, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and Him 
only shalt thou serve.” —MATT, iv. 10. 


WE are thinking and talking much at the 
present juncture about Education. Apart from 
the religious difficulty of the position, we are 
inclined to look upon the extension of know- 
ledge to that large population yet unreached 
by it as the beginning of a new era in our 
history. We think that the extent of crime and 
poverty in the country will be different from 
what it has been, and that society will gain 
immensely by the changed relations between 
its different classes. On this question—how 
society will gain by the bringing within reach of 
the educator those who are at present the out- 
casts of civilization—I am not going to enter. I 
Q 
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wish rather to speak of the influence of culture 
upon the recipient himself. Leaving out of 
sight altogether the direct influence of religious 
teaching, what is the effect of culture upon the 
educated? To what extent can it modify the 
influence of temptation upon them? What 
effect will the cultivation of new tastes have 
upon the moral being of mankind? I can 
anticipate one answer to these questions that 
will be immediately given. It will be said, and 
truly, that the Bible does not recognize human 
knowledge and learning as having any con- 
verting power. As man by wisdom cannot 
find out God, so also he cannot by wisdom 
please God, or acquire anything of the spirit 
which alone is acceptable to Him. I wish, my 
brethren, that we would all try to keep in mind 
this elementary truth of Revelation. It is 
because we do not do so that I have chosen 
this subject of temptation, as affected by culture, 
to speak of to-day, at a season when our Lord’s 
temptation, the type of every man’s discipline 
under the hands of the Tempter, is specially 
brought before us. The truth is, that we hold 
one set of doctrines, which we find in our 
Bibles, but practically use another set in form-' 
ing our every-day judgments. We commonly 
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assume that temptation is an incident of 
ignorance: that when the ignorance is taken 
away, temptation is weakened. We argue that a 
population that is untaught will have low tastes; 
being uncultured, its amusements will be coarse 
and degrading, if not actually immoral. It 
will frequent the beer-shop and the gin-palace, 
and use stimulants to excess; it will read low 
and criminal literature; it will find its pleasure 
in sensuality, cruelty, grossness of many kinds. 
The true remedy for such a state of things is 
education. Give to such persons the power to 
read ; put books into their hands ; open to them 
the mighty realms of art, of science, of the 
imagination ; you will inculcate higher, purer 
tastes, which will cast out the lower. The lower 
temptation will cease to assail them. When we 
compare our own opportunities with those of 
the poor, we find that there are certain tempta- 
tions which seem to act with irresistible power 
on them, which do not reach us at all. We do 
not feel any merit in not being guilty of sins 
to which they are specially liable, for we do 
not feel in the slightest degree tempted. We 
are persuaded that the reason of this is that we 
have other resources and interests: give them 
the same resources and interests, and they, 
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too, will be armed against the same temptations. 
To this extent we say that education, distinct 
from religious teaching, will be a good thing, 
and a blessing to those who are admitted to 
receive it. 

“Knowledge is power.” The apophthegm is 
old and trite, and even true. True, because it 
does not say that it is a power necessarily for 
good. No one can deny that it has often been 
an instrument of evil. “You taught me lan- 
guage,” says the monster Caliban to his master 
in the “Tempest,” “and my profit on’t is, I 
know how to curse.” We believe that when we 
have inculcated pure tastes, then the beer-house 
will cease to tempt; the love of culture will 
cast out the old and low affection. It may 
be so. It would indeed be faithless not to 
believe that in the very act of teaching some 
gracious influence will pass from teacher to 
taught ; and that any master desiring to raise 
his pupils will see some fruit of his labour. 
But, my brethren, turn from theory to fact. 
Look from the class which we hope to educate 
to the class above it which is educated, or at 
least has the world of learning thrown open to 
it. If the class is less dangerous to society, is it 
purer or better in the sight of God? If the gin- 
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palace and the police news are not supported 
from this class, the bad novel, the bad play, the 
bad poem, find their thousands of patrons there ; 
and find them not through their artistic attrac- 
tions, but by very cause of their badness. What 
has the power to read and write, as such, done 
for the writers or readers of such books? They 
are taught language, and their profit on’t is, they 
know how to blaspheme and to corrupt! It has 
given them the power to earn more money than 
if they had been left ignorant; but we dare 
not say that the change of amusement, or of 
moral tone, is for the better. Evil is not less 
evil, because it has parted with its grossness. 

I should apologize to you for dealing in such 
truisms, were it not that truisms really need 
more constant urging than truths. Education, 
meaning by that the putting into the hands of 
any being or class a power, a knowledge, before 
unattained, can have no force to abolish tempta- 
tion, or to diminish its strength. All it can do 
is to remove the recipient from one stratum of 
temptation to another. Temptation is induce- 
ment to sin; and sin is not vice. Sin is the 
failure to do our duty, whatever that duty be, to 
God. Cultivation creates new responsibilities ; 
and therefore, while it lessens the hold of certain 
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temptations, continually brings us into the 
‘presence of new ones. Culture brings its own 
temptations; shows new paths by which to 
“crawl away from heaven,” as well as new 
avenues to that kingdom. Every art and science 
and accomplishment, every new field of dis- 
covery and investigation, opens out new means 
of self-worship, of self-seeking, of independence 
of God. Education is worthless as a moral 
discipline, till it has developed in the ripening 
intellect the conviction that in the worship of 
God—that is, not the lip-service of religious 
ceremonial, but the devotion to His glory and 
kingdom—is its reasonable service, its privilege, 
not less than its bounden duty, the only true 
fulfilment of its God-given purpose. For it is 
written, “Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, 
and Him only shalt thou serve.” 

Yes! as our Lord’s life is the pattern of every 
life, so is His temptation the type of every 
temptation presented to every man born into 
this world. The New Testament writers, 
notably the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
are careful to connect His temptation with that 
of His brethren, as forming a bond between 
them. “For we have not an High Priest who 
cannot be touched with the feeling of our 
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infirmities ; but was in all points tempted as we 
are, yet without sin.” And again: “Though 
He were a Son, yet learned He obedience by the 
‘things which He suffered.” The things which 
fle suffered. Wis sufferings and temptations 
were not only limited to the forty days during 
which He was subjected in solitude to the 
allurements of Satan. In the temptation in 
the wilderness was concentrated, if I may so 
speak, the temptation which every day of His 
three years’ public ministry brought to Him 
with increasing force. In the presence of the 
dull and unspiritual crowd—before the com- 
placent Pharisee, and the mocking Sadducee, 
and the suspicious Herodian; what temptation 
to surrender His main purpose, to serve the 
hour, if but for one hour, to sacrifice prin- 
ciple in prospect of a more immediate triumph 
of His cause, to seek to hasten the diffusion 
of His truth by some more striking display of 
miraculous power; to trust to the suggestions 
of policy, instead of following the counsel, fore- 
ordained from all eternity, of God. The temp- 
tation to do His own will, and not the will of 
Him who sent Him: this was before Him 
always, as it is always before every man. 

And He (I use the phrase with ail reverence, 
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deliberately) was a man of culture. “And it 
came to pass that after threedays they found Him 
in the Temple, sitting in the midst of the doctors, 
both hearing and asking them questions; and 
all that heard Him were astonished at His under- 
standing and answers.” “And Jesus increased in 
wisdom and stature, and in favour with God and 
man.” Forget for a moment the divinity of our 
Lord ; His recorded words are the best com- 
mentary on this statement of the sacred historian 
—words so profound, far-reaching, original, as to 
have no parallel in the world’s history. Such a 
being was He on whom the Tempter had to 
exercise his influence. Satan was too wise to 
come to Him with temptations that could not 
tempt. He fitted the things he offered to the 
character, the nature, the position of Him whom 
he wished to vanquish. He did not offer low 
pleasures, common honours, the objects which 
the vulgar pursue after. They could have pre- 
sented no attraction to Him; even as, my brethren, 
the grosser pleasures of the uneducated perhaps 
offer no temptation to ourselves. The Tempter 
came to Him quoting texts of Scripture, and 
offering inducements to sin clothed in a garb 
which made them seem almost like invitations to 
good. “Use your miraculous power,” he said, 
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“to turn these stones into bread.” “Why not?” 
a common spirit might have rejoined ; common 
spirits have so made answer many times. since. 
Why not have turned. the power, since it has 
been given us, to the first and most pressing 
need of the body? Because, so the Divine 
sufferer made answer, “we do not live by bread 
alone.” We may not prostitute the power which 
is God’s to ends that are not His. Divine gifts 
are given for Divine ends. “Spirits are not finely 
touched, but to fine issues.” Education is a 
spiritual discipline ; a lifting us out of ourselves : 
we may not make it a minister to ourselves. | 
We are not to stay turning stones into bread; 
using great gifts for sense, for enjoyment, for self. 
As we are raised into a higher region, we must 
labour to help others to rise into it; to draw 
others along the same upward path. “So let your 
light shine” (and we must not limit light too 
exclusively to any one manifestation of God in 
His creature) “that men may glorify your Father 
which is in heaven.” Culture is to subserve the 
law of sacrifice, the law which found its highest 
fulfilment in the greatest of all sacrifices. “TI, 
when I am lifted up, will draw all men unto me.” 
Such is one of the responsibilities of culture ; 
such one of its temptations. We go on to the 
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next incident of the Saviour’s trial. “Then the 
devil taketh Him up into the holy city, and 
setteth Him on a pinnacle of the Temple; and 
saith unto Him, If thou be the Son of God, cast 
thyself down, for it is written, He shall give 
His angels charge over thee; and in their hands 
they shall bear thee up, lest at any time thou 
dash thy foot against a stone.” 

Culture, education, call it how we will, raises 
us toa height above the ignorant. Wesee much 
that they cannot see in the crowded valley below. 
We stand upon our pinnacle, and the Tempter’s 
voice begins to plead with us: “Your culture is 
not only width of view and increasing power, but 
it is safety also. You share the Divine wisdom, 
and you are safe in the Divine keeping. Cast 
yourself down from your height; trust in some 
special providence that watches over the clever 
and the accomplished; believe that you do not 
need the helps and supports, the defences against 
danger which meaner men require. Believe that 
God will do for you, or that He gives you power 
to do for yourself, what the ignorant and common- 
place are debarred from achieving. Believe that 
there is a special heaven for the cultured, and 
that they are absolved from the need of tread- 
ing the strait and difficult path.” This is the 
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suggestion of the evil one, which sounds so flat- 
tering and so fair, and which has led astray 
so many a fine brain, and blasted so many a 
brilliant career. The sands of ,time are strewn 
with such wrecks as these, to warn the voyager 
that he shall not tempt the Lord his God ; that 
if he refuses the common conditions and the 
common deliverance of his race, if he thinks to 
be independent of his Maker, the God who is 
a God of love must prove to the loveless spirit 
a “consuming fire.” 

Both these temptations are really included in 
that larger, more daring, invitation of the evil 
spirit, “Fall down and worship me, and every- 
thing shall be yours.” Forget God. Only that. 
Set up another object of worship, and you shall 
have all the kingdoms of the earth. The reply 
which the Saviour made is still the only safe, the 
only complete and all-embracing reply. The 
kingdoms of the earth are good; but for a soul, 
which came from God and returns to Him, there 
is but one living, lasting satisfaction, and that is 
the kingdom of heaven. This, indeed, is the 
conclusion of the whole matter. The end of all 
education, the end of all religion, is the bringing 
of a soul into harmony with perfect righteousness. 
What avails the gaining of a whole world if this 
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is not attained; if the soul is not saved from 
isolation and self-will, which is Death eternal ? 
Wisdom is the end of education; the wisdom 
“heavenly of the soul,’ not the knowledge 
“earthly of the mind;” the wisdom which is 
insight as well as information, humility as well 
as conquest, love which is more than even 
spiritual gifts, and holiness without which no 
man shall see the Lord. 

“Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and 
Him only shalt thou serve.” How thankful 
should we be that God’s will concerning us is set 
forth here, as throughout His Revelation, as a 
possibility for all, whatever their occupation in 
life, and their degree of cultivation. For when 
we talk vaguely of what education is to do for a 
people, and what a new resource it places in 
their hands, we overlook the fact that the large 
majority of those who will receive it must ever 
be commonplace, unimaginative, unintellectual 
folks ; leading dull, monotonous, exhausting lives, 
with little margin for the pursuit of book learn- 
ing, even if they had the inclination for it. The 
ploughman, the bricklayer, the domestic servant, 
the toiling mother of a large family, will find the 
labour which each day presents absorb the whole 
of their time and energy. If we are to educate . 
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the children of our poor, we are educating them 
for lives of unceasing mechanical toil. What is 
education to do for them unless, above all else, 
it teaches them the relative value of things; to 
distinguish what is good and permanent from 
what is evil and passing away. This is what 
religion teaches; and thousands are urging that 
religion shall be excluded from our schools. The 
truth is that the love of God is the highest 
education ; to worship and serve Him, the truest 
culture; the best humanizer, refiner, developer 
ofthe mindandheart. If we refuse to recognize 
this, we shall learn it some day by bitter ex- 
perience from the failure of all other systems. 
Perhaps there is no one who hears me to-day 
but has known within the range of his own 
observation persons to whom the Bible has been 
for years their one educational influence, and who 
have had neither time nor need for any other ; 
who have found in its history, its poetry, its 
philosophy, an education which has taken the 
firmest hold of them because it has connected it- 
self with their life and their soul, its needs and its 
aspirations, To thousands in our land has the 
Bible been their one, their sole culture ; yet it is 
this book which an influential party is striving to 
exclude from our schools, or at best to allow it 
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to be read “ without note or comment,” without 
emphasis or emotion on the part of the teacher; 
either as if it were a charm or talisman, or 
else an official manifesto, like the Riot Act; or, 
perhaps, a sop to satisfy the unreasonable de- 
mands of the superstitious. My brethren, let us 
hope that the love and tenderness which every 
earnest teacher must feel for those he teaches 
will do something to neutralize the effect of such 
a scheme as this; that though there be not 
written over every school-door in our land the 
words, “ Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, 
and Him only shalt thou serve,” the truth may 
assert itself in ways we have no idea of; and 
that He who overrules our errors and our 
failures may lead us to see that apart from Him 
there is no health, or prosperity, or education 
for a people. 


SERMON XX, 


THE LAW, A POWER OF DEATH. 
(May 8, 1870.) 


** And the commandment, which was ordained to life, I found 
to be unto death.”—Rom. vii. 10. 


IN that beautiful collect which we have just 
repeated, we have asked Almighty God to give 
us grace, when we read or hear His Holy Word, 
not merely to read and hear it, but to do more— 
to mark or note it, to learn it, and to digest it 
inwardly. It would be well for us, in this fast- 
living, rapid-reading, quickly-forgetting genera- 
tion, if we remembered always the necessity of 
our nature implied in the words of this prayer, 
and bore in mind, when we read the Bible, 
or come to church in expectation that some- 
thing novel may be said upon some well-worn 
text, that there is nothing to be gained from 
doctrine, old or new, unless it has been, in the 
language of our collect, inwardly digested, and 
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assimilated with our heart and spirit. This 
digestion, or assimilation, requires time for 
its operation; and it is just this time which, 
it seems to me, people are becoming less and 
less inclined to give. Religious knowledge is 
_ sharing the fate of other knowledge, in an age 
remarkable for the prosecution of inquiry in 
all directions by the able and the few, and the 
superficial examination of the results arrived at 
by the ignorant and the many. 

The historian spends his life in re-investi- 
gating some past period in our annals; and 
we give an odd half-hour to the perusal of his 
facts or conclusions in the columns of a 
review. 

. The man of science achieves, by patience 
and a faithful obedience to facts, some new 
conquest over Nature, or insight into her laws; 
and straightway his results are circulated through 
the civilized world, and men think they are the 
wiser for them. And thus is diffused through 
the world that “general knowledge,” which has 
been, as truly as happily, termed “ particular 
ignorance.” Nor, I repeat, has theology escaped 
the same treatment, with the same result. Men 
have come to require that what demands their 
attention should be made easy and short, as well 
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as novel. They are willing to be taught, 
but are not prepared to take the trouble to 
learn. The teacher must do his part; but the 
disciple refuses any part save to listen and to 
criticize. The preacher of Christ’s gospel has 
this formidable difficulty to contend against, as 
well as others more obvious and more often 
indicated. He must be brief, or he will tire; 
he must be novel, or he will fail to interest ; 
he must make himself easily understood, or 
take the consequences. Most of us are fond of 
quoting words, supposed to be Scripture, which 
imply that God’s truth is so plain and easy that 
“he who runs may read.” The actual passage, 
of which these words are a garbled abridgment, 
is to be found in the prophet Habakkuk, the 
second chapter and the second verse: “ And 
the Lord answered me and said, Write the vision 
and make it plain upon tables, that he may 
run that readeth it.” Not that he who runs 
may read; but that he that readeth it may be 
able to run his course. A quite immense dif- 
ference, and one earnestly calling for our serious 
attention. 

These are very commonplace reflections, my 
brethren; and the advice which they suggest 
is equally trite. In religious knowledge, as in 

R 
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all other, dare to be ignorant of many things 
that you may have time and brain and heart 
for a few things. It is possible to have a large 
general interest in religious topics—to read 
much about theology, and keep the attention 
alive for new light upon the subject—and yet 
not to have mastered those elementary facts 
of the soul, and God’s message to it, which 
form the sole key to all theologies and systems, 
and without which all other evidence for the 
truth of God’s revelation is utterly worthless. 
It is possible, as St. Paul reminds us, to be 
for ever learning, and yet never coming to a 
knowledge of the truth.; and this because truth 
is not arrived at through the comparison of 
Christian teachers, or the weighing of new 
doubts and new solutions of doubt, but by 
testing God’s Word in its relation to ourselves. 

These thoughts were suggested to me as I 
reflected upon the chapter of St. Paul’s Epistle to 
the Romans which we have heard this afternoon. 
This chapter is, to the eye which scans its 
surface, mystical in the extreme. It uses fa- 
miliar words, but evidently in some esoteric 
sense, which to the speaker conveyed some 
idea, but which to one who has not gone 
through his experiences is incomprehensible. 
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It uses “law,” ‘and “life,’? and “death,” and 
“captivity,” and “ flesh,” and “body,” in some 
non-natural'manner. The argument is a ‘chain 
of reasoning as close and exact as a proposi- 
tion of Euclid, and to appreciate its force as 
St. Paul has presented it demands something 
‘from the student; at least as much candour 
and patience and attention as any great argu- 
ment of an uninspired thinker. And, my 
brethren, there are many—God be thanked for 
it—who have not the culture or the ability 
to master the argument in this form, who have 
still gone through exactly the same experience 
as is ‘here recorded, and learned to put their 
trust in the Person to whom it conducted Paul, 
and to find in Him their eternal rest ‘and sal- 
vation. For, be it never forgotten, this chapter 
of St. Paul records an experience which was 
not acquired from books. St. Paul had no 
preceding St. Paul from whom he learned. 
He learned direct from the voice of God, not 
in an instant, or in the act of penning the words, 
but by marking, learning, and digesting in- 
wardly the lessons which God taught him in 
the hard battle of life. God’s Spirit taught 
Paul, as that blessed Spirit must teach us, all 
that is really vital about ourselves. He had 
R2 
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to: undergo.a discipline, and in this chapter he 
unfolds: its: successive stages; and this is why 
it, and’ all such writings, are of value to us. 
We talk of inspired writings, but the expression 
is misleading, The man was inspired, and the 
book. records the course and the outcome of 
that inspiration: And I. do not hesitate to say, 
my brethren, that a person who has mastered 
this short portion. of Scripture, digesting it in 
the only way which. leads to nutrition, applying 
it to» himself, comparing St.. Paul’s experience 
with his: own, and as far as it is possible with 
that of others, has done more toward making 
Christ’s. gospel an absolute necessity of his 
reason. (and a reason we-are all, remember, 
bound to: give: for the- faith that is in us), and 
the only. possible solution of. the problems of 
his life, than. the man: who spends his life in 
examining the objections: of opponents, and, 
after arriving at the conclusion that those 
objections are: untenable, finds himself at the 
close of life victorious over his opponents, and 
yet without that victory over himself, and the 
insinuations of his carnal mind, which is in the 
sight of God the only salvation. 

I do not mean. to attempt to reproduce St. 
Paul’s argument, according to its precise order, 
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but to summarize it, and present its results .in 
a form which we may fix in our thoughts.and 
turn to practical use. He describes three.moral, 
or immoral, states in which man may exist, 
and the process by which one is exchanged 
for another. He first imagines.a moral being, 
but in whom the moral sense is dead. The 
Apostle describes himself as .passing through 
these stages, and he clearly means his own 
case to illustrate the universal law. “I was 
alive,’ he says, “without the law once.” To 
what precise period of the Apostle’s life he 
refers here, we cannot tell. We.know nothing 
of him before the time when he was an edu- 
cated and accomplished .Pharisee, studious of, 
and zealous for, the law; the result of a careful 
training from his youth up. And yet there 
was doubtless a time when, though he knew 
the letter of the law, he may have been truly 
called “without the law,” feeling no restraint, 
enjoying the careless liberty of childhood, before 
conscience had begun to be a troublesome and 
constant guest, and the sense of sin come to 
haunt his bosom with its mysterious forebodings 
of evil. All of us pass through this stage of 
our moral education; the ignorant innocence 
of the young, before we have attained our 
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moral majority, and experienced the loneliness 
of responsibility. The Apostle uses “life” and 
“death” in a perfectly intelligible and con- 
sistent manner. To him “life” was the union 
and harmony with a righteous Father and 
Ruler ;; death; the consciousness of separation 
from, and hostility to, that Ruler and Head. 

In that first stage of education of which he 
speaks there was no accusing conscience, no 
haunting sense of sin, and he calls that state 
“life.” The law was to him, “thou shalt,” 
and “thou shalt not.” The child obeyed its 
parent and tutor, and in that obedience saw 
the whole law included: If they were pleased 
and satisfied, it too was pleased and. happy, 
and felt that life was complete; all wants of 
its moral nature were satisfied’ in that obedience. 
“Without the law”—that is, in ignorance of 
what “law” is, how wide and deep and. com- 
prehensive, how in its true realization it is: not 
obedience to a code of rules, but loyalty to a 
Father in heaven—“ without the law,” says the 
Apostle, interpreting in these words the expe- 
rience of all mankind, “I was alive once.” 

“ But,” here he enters upon the next stage of 
the universal discipline, “when the command- 
ment came, sin revived and-I died.” Note, my 
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brethren, the force and precision of the writer’s 
language: while sin was dormant within him— 
dead, that is to say, as far as its power to disturb 
and hinder his action—he was alive: But the life 
and death changed places. Sin revived, and he 
died ; “and the commandment,” he adds, “which 
was ordained to life, I found to be unto death.” 
Yes! and, paradoxical though it might seem 
(St. Paul anticipates that it would appear so to 
his disciples), the commandment was a power of 
death to him, not because it was an evil thing, 
but because it was good; because all reflection 
upon it, all experience of it, only made more 
and more evident how good a thing it was. As 
long as he saw in the commandment only a list 
of rules—%“ Touch not, taste not, handle not ”— 
a written code in obeying which security from 
punishment was attained, he did not see any 
reason why he should love it for its own sake ; 
but as he dwelt upon the commandment, illumi- 
nated by a mysterious light the source of which 
he did not know, and interpreted by a mysterious 
voice which pleaded within him against himself, 
a change came over its face, and a new spirit 
was discerned working in it. The commands to 
“do this,” “not to do that,” ceased to be injunc- 
tions and prohibitions, and appeared now as 
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appeals to him to be perfect, even as their Author 
was perfect. The instinct of the need of perfec- 
tion was born within him, and the “ law,” because 
it could not make him perfect, appeared to him 
as his worst enemy. The commandment was 
now placed for him upon its true foundation, as 
the will of a Father who desired that His children 
should be righteous even as He was righteous. 
But the more he obeyed the law, as explained 
by its strictest interpreters, the more zealous he 
was for fidelity to its letter, the more unsatisfying 
did it become. For as the law declared itself to 
be holy and just and good, the further off did 
he himself seem from goodness and justness and 
holiness. Yes! the want, the fault was in him- 
self. He found that though he had never dis- 
obeyed in the letter the law that said “Thou 
shalt not kill,” yet he was daily a slave to hatred 
and envy and jealousy: though he had never 
borne false witness, he was often untruthful, dis- 
ingenuous, prone to exaggeration, biassed by 
self-interest whenever self and truth came into 
conflict: though he had never bowed before.a god 
of stone or bronze, he was continually tempted 
to worship the good opinion of the world, and 
forget the Father of his spirit. He was per- 
petually doing wrong; speaking, thinking, feel- 
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ing wrong words and thoughts and feelings. 
His best actions were hampered by interested 
considerations; his aspirations for righteousness 
alloyed by suggestions of policy; the good that 
he would, he did not ; the evil that his conscience 
condemned, that he did. Instead of merely feel- 
ing “cabined, cribbed, confined,” by the spread- 
ing network of legal restriction, he was now 
haunted by the constant presence of a righteous 
Being, into whose eyes he dared not look, not 
because they were turned upon him in anger, 
but because they were full of pity and of love. 
And there was no escape from this Being. He 
could have cried, in the strain which we have 
heard this afternoon, which is yet lingering in 
our ears, “Whither shall I go then from Thy 
presence? If I go up into heaven, Thou art 
there; if I go down to hell, Thou art there 
also!” 

“The commandment which was ordained to 
life, I found to be unto death.” I have taken 
these words out of the argument of this chapter 
for my text, because they indicate concisely 
the second of the three stages described by the 
Apostle, and the stage in which all men are who 
have passed from the “ life” of childhood, but 
have not yet found the highest “life” that con- 
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sists in union with Christ. There are few of us 
here to-day who retain the life, which consists in 
being conscience-free. I may assume that the com- 
mandment is a burden, or has been one, to every 
one of us. In a Christian country saturated with 
Christian influences; its whole literature and art 
coloured by the recognition of the Christian ideal 
as the proper aim of humanity, we cannot plead 
ignorance of the claims which Christianity makes 
upon us. The Christian teacher may confidently 
assume in his hearers the experience of a brother- 
soul, though it occurred two thousand years ago, 
and in a different land and civilization. St. Paul 
knew personally scarcely any member of that 
church which he addressed ; and yet he ventured, 
with the splendid. egotism which characterized 
him, to narrate for their instruction the struggles 
of his own soul towards the light. It was, if I 
recollect right, the noble advice of Sir Philip 
Sidney to every author who aimed to influence 
his readers, “ Look into: your heart and write.” 
In the same spirit of reliance upon the real unity 
of all souls in their sorrows and struggles, S 

Paul would have said, “ Look into your soul and 
speak.” He looked. into his soul and spoke, and 
herein is the eternal worth and importance of 
such a passage as that before us. It authorizes 
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us to assume that every man to whom we speak 
will have known something, however urgently he 
may have resisted the voice within him, of such 
an inward struggle as is here narrated. My 
brethren, we do assume it, and are certain that 
by assuming it we are most likely to move you 
and to win: your sympathy. We know that you, 
because we know that ourselves, are being killed 
by that law, which nevertheless approves itself 
to us as: holy and just and good. The thought 
of am ideal right after which the best men and 
women are aspiring; of that perfect truth after 
which the philosopher is striving; of that com- 
plete beauty for which the artist yearns and toils, 
only mocks and baffles us, unless. there is some 
ideal, embracing these and all perfections, in 
whom we may be freed from the perturbations 
of sense and the attractions of self-will; in whom 
we may lose ourselves and be-at.rest. The law 
iss killing us.. The prospect of absolute right 
is a mirage which withdraws from us. as we 
approach—a dreadful dream,.in which we see 
heaven itself not far from every one of us, and 
yet are impotent to grasp it.. Not what we do, 
but what we are. Not the acts of sin only, but 
the law of sin in our members which wars against 
our better desires. Here is our captivity, and 
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the cry goes up to God from thousands of these 
fleshly dungeons—“ Wretched that we are! wear- 
ing smiling faces, and winning golden opinions 
from our fellows; of fair fame, and beloved by 
many; and yet without the one gift which makes 
the others of any worth, without the life that is 
above all these: wretched men that we are, who 
shall deliver us from the body of this death ?” 
And as some belated traveller, struggling 
helplessly with the snow-drifts that have ob- 
scured his way, looking in vain for guidance to 
a clouded sky, sees suddenly a light close at 
hand in some cottage-pane which tells him that 
help is nigh, so was St. Paul when, in the anguish 
of his darkness, he saw the Light of the World, 
and knew himself saved. Like that traveller, he 
had seen before him only darkness, coldness, the 
growing paralysis of his members, and behold! 
all at once, the certainty of light, warmth, food 
—life, when death seemed imminent. ‘Yes! and 
more than these, love and home. “I thank God, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.” My’brethren, 
here is the only salvation—a salvation not from 
hell, but from ourselves—our sin-battered lives, 
our unruly wills, the darkness of an uncertain 
future. Here is the life indeed, better than 
that earliest stage, which is the life of ignorance. 
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There is no life without the truth. It is best to 
know the worst—to be aware of the gulf on the 
edge of which we live, for so only do we learn 
the height to which God is calling us. Our life 
is to know the past cleansed by the atonement 
of the Saviour, and seeing the cloud rolled away 
from the heavenly Jerusalem, to walk in hope 
and faith, which no man taketh from us. My 
brethren, there is no salvation but in Christ 
Jesus. The law only kills us—speaks the 
“word of promise to the ear, and breaks it to 
the hope.” Christ makes alive, and they who 
trust in Him shall not be ashamed. 


SERMON XxX. 


THINGS NEW AND OLD. 


(SUNDAY AFTER THE OPENING OF THE INNER TEMPLE 


Hai, May 15, 1870.) 


‘Jesus saith unto them, Have ye understood all these things? 
They say unto Him, Yea, Lord. Then said He unto them, 
Therefore every scribe which is instructed unto the kingdom 
of heaven is like unto a man that is an householder, which 
bringeth forth out of his treasure things new and old.”— 
MATT. xiii. 51, 52. 


THAT the meaning of this passage is not obvious, 
I readily admit. Let us endeavour this afternoon 
to discover the truths which it has to teach us. 
Our Lord had been instructing a large and 
miscellaneous crowd by a series of parables. He 
had told them, in words which are dear and 
familiar to us all, of a sower that went forth to 
sow his seed, and of the destiny of the seed in the 
various soils in which it fell. From that story 
He went on by an obvious transition of ideas to 
speak of the kingdom of heaven being like unto 
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a man who sowed good seed in his field, and 
whose enemy came and sowed the deadly tares in 
their midst. Again, without leaving the analogy 
of the seed, which was doubtless itself sowing 
new thoughts and lessons in the hearts of His 
hearers, He proceeds to the parable of the grain 
of mustard-seed, which is the least -of all seeds, 
and yet grows into a tree in whose branches the 
birds of the air find rest and shelter; and lastly, 
’ expanding the same idea in a different image, 
He adds, in language of pregnant brevity, “ The 
kingdom of heaven is like unto leaven, which a 
woman took and hid in three measures of meal 
till the whole was leavened.” 

At this point Jesus dismissed the multitude. 
He had spoken to them in parables, according to 
the comment of the recording Evangelist, ful- 
filling the mood and spirit of the Psalmist, who 
had announced that in teaching the people he 
would open his mouth in a parable, and utter 
things that had been kept secret from the 
foundation of the world. 

When the multitude had dispersed, and the 
Saviour had retired into the house, His own 
disciples came to Him and asked for an explana- 
tion of the parable of the tares. Jesus complied 
with the request. We all remember His expla- 
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nation: how that the sower of the good seed 
is the Son of man, the field is the world, and 
the enemy who soweth tares the evil one, the 
tempter and slanderer. To this parable, so 
explained, our Lord added others; those of the 
hid treasure, the merchantman seeking goodly 
_ pearls, and the net that was cast into the sea. 
And then the Saviour turned from teaching to 
questioning. He said to the disciples, “ Have 
ye understood all these things?” 

They seem to have made answer, without 
hesitation, that they had understood Him as He 
spoke; whereupon He added those remarkable 
words, on which we are specially to dwell: 
“ Therefore, every scribe that is instructed unto 
the kingdom of heaven is like unto a man that 
is an householder, who bringeth forth out of his 
treasure things new and old.” 

The comparison is between the householder 
and the disciples. If they understood these few 
and seemingly simple analogies which He had 
unfolded to them, they were instructed unto the 
kingdom of heaven. My brethren, reflect first 
upon the importance to us of this declaration. 
Jesus had given these men no creeds in syste- 
matic shape; He had not given them doctrines 
in holding which they should be models of 
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Christian orthodoxy ; no list of articles to which 
they must needs subscribe. He had told them 
a few stories, not drawn from distant scenes, or 
dealing in abstract truths; but taken from every- 
day life, and the familiar occupations of the hus- 
bandman and the fisherman. That his hearers 
should find themselves: listening with eagerness 
was not strange; for these operations formed their 
daily business. and interest. To sow the seed 
which was to: produce their daily food, to cast 
the net which earned their means of subsistence 
—what tasks could be more familiar, and yet 
more interesting to them; than these? And though 
the gulf between these things of the kingdom of 
earth and those of the kingdom of heaven is in 
one aspect immense, there is another in which 
the distance disappears; and in the light which 
the speaker’s very voice and look shed upon His 
words, the peasants and fishermen who listened 
to Him saw earth and heaven knit by a new 
bond. They found the common sights and ad- 
ventures of earth, that had become meaningless 
from their very familiarity, actually explaining 
and commending to them the mysteries of a 
world, which had only been a real world to them 
for the few days or weeks during which they had 
watched and listened to the new Teacher. Other 
S 
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teachers had, we may presume, addressed them 
as if God’s heavenly rule was not for:them to in- 
quire into, This new scribe said, “ No; the God 
I tell you of is the God both of earth.and heaven; 
you must accept Him as one who makes earth 
and heaven interpret and justify each other.” And 
their dead doctrine began to warm and live again; 
and it seemed to them not only reasonable but a 
necessity, that as when they sowed their seed, it 
was of no avail unless the soil was fit to do its 
part, so Ged might be teaching ithem in a thou- 
sand ways, sowing ‘His seed broadcast in the 
hearts and consciences-of:men, and yet the fault 
be in them that the seed did not take root and 
spring up to comfort and nourish. My brethren, 
it is so that we ‘have ‘learned the truths which 
have become a part of us about the kingdom of 
heaven. All that we have learned of any worth 
has been by the simplest of analogies, by parable, 
that is to say, and by the same path as the 
simplest and least learned«of our kind. One of 
the sorest temptations that beset the theologian 
is to persuade himself that in ‘his difference 
from other thinkers he has found light and 
strength. Until he will see and confess that no 
light or strength is his which is not open to the 
meanest of his race, he is not yet a true member 
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of the kingdom of heaven. The accomplished 
doctor of divinity is he, doubtless, who is in- 
structed unto the kingdom of heaven. Yes; but 
let us listen when our Lord himself tells us that 
the instructed scribe is he who has mastered 
the few parables at which we have been just now 
glancing. “He is like unto a man that is an 
householder, which bringeth forth out of his trea- 
sure things new and old.’ These disciples, 
understanding and living upon the truths now 
presented to them, were in the position:of owners 
of treasure. That we can understand. But why 
of things new and old? In the first place, then, 
because (paradoxical as it may seem).all truth is 
of necessity old as well as new. These truths 
which the Saviour was teaching, new as in one 
sense they were, new as they seemed to many a 
disciple who felt as he heard them ‘that his life 
was now beginning and that he had-never truly 
lived before, were in reality, were necessarily, old 
truths, old as the creation and constitution of 
mankind. The great Teacher claimed for them 
that they were old. As the Evangelist reminds 
us, He was but uttering things which had been 
kept secret from the foundation of the world ; or 
things which, having been declared of old time, 
men had overlaid or forgotten, So also of the 
$2 
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Jewish law. It was the constant assertion of 
Christ that He had not come to overthrow the 
law or supersede it, but rather to fulfil it. When 
He: preached’ the Sermon: on the Mount, or 
narrated such parables as these we have been 
enumerating, He was teaching no new lessons, 
disclosing no new facts.as to man’s nature and 
destiny: He was confirming the law; showing 
what: it was and to what it pointed, proving 
how men hadimisread it and had misjudged the 
nature-and ways of God.. The-truths He taught 
were only new truths, because men from sin and 
neglect had overlooked them. David had known 
a thousand years before what it was that God 
demanded of His creatures. Not burnt sacrifices 
and offerings-for sin, but a contrite heart. When 
Christ came, this truth was fast becoming for- 
gotten ; ritual, technical’ adherence to formali- 
ties, were becoming all-important. The priests 
and scribes had taken away the key of know- 
ledge, and those that were entering in they hin- 
dered. Christ’s mission was to restore, not to 
supersede ; to revive old feelings and convictions, 
not to create new ones ; to prove that the mes- 
sage of God to the soul of man, which began 
from the creation of the first man, was only 
obliterated and overlaid, not destroyed ; just as 
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of late the Palestine explorers have found, deep 
down below the débris .and accretions of centu- 
ries, the same water-springs which refreshed the 
soldiers of David and the temple builders of 
Solomon. No, Truth must be old as well as new. 
She is from all eternity to all eternity, and en- 
joys immortal‘youth. When we welcome some 
new teacher and find the answering echo to his 
words in our own souls, we feel at the same time 
(do we not?) that this man is a boon to us, and 
his word a salvation, just because the truths he 
brings are not new, but old as Him from whom 
they radiate, fragments of the eternal wisdom. 
We have glimpses of the Platonic doctrine that 
knowledge is but memory ; that the new wisdom 
is but a recollection of some old bygone state in 
which God created us, in which He meant us to 
continue. It interprets all our past life, it shows 
us why and how we failed to find power, and 
grace, and health, and peace. The converted 
man looks on his conversion as a recovery of 
that sound mirid for which God had made him. 
In the profound language of the parable of the 
prodigal son, “he comes to himself.” What re- 
turns to him is not new and strange; it is the 
very health of his moral being which he has 
ruined. It does not seem strange to him that it 
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should come back ; the strangeness and:the new- 
ness is the hard heart and the averted glance 
with which he has so long resisted the pleadings 
of a loving God. The new thing is the old 
thing, old as the time when creation came with- 
out a blemish from the hand. of God, and the 
morning stars sang for joy.. 

Again, as things new are in reality old,so things 
old, the things of the: Spirit of God; never be- 
come obsolete, take new life and are seen in new 
developments day by day. Here is the differ- 
ence, ever widening and: deepening, between the 
critic of Christianity and the Christian. The 
one looks at it fromiwithout : to him it is nothing, 
he is not the richer for. it, he would not be the 
poorer if it were declared abolished ; he weighs 
it and finds it wanting. It has failed to do what 
its adherents claim for it. The believer, on the 
other hand, who has loved it and lived by it so 
long, finds that familiarity only makes it more 
precious; long use makes it only seem more 
full of life; from very experience of it which 
might seem to have exhausted it, he finds every 
day more inexhaustible resources,—ever a surer 
guide of conduct, a more abundant fount of 
principle, ever spreading and fertilizing new 
fields of application. Do not the trees at this 
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season seem to us so winning in their vernal 
beauty just because “the punctual year” has 
brought to us the same sight again and again, 
since childish memory first dates? That sight 
is old, and every year seems new. It links the 
present and the past to-remind us. of the great 
Father, of whom present and past are meaning- 
less and misleading words. 

Things new and old! There are, FI think, 
other valuable thoughts which will occur to us 
as we dwell upon: these words. Every’ man’s 
experience is a treasure-house of old and new 
things, by which it is allowed to: him to: profit. 
The past is a precious: possession to- every one 
of us. I am not forgetting, my brethren, the 
solemn words of St. Paul that: we: should forget 
the things that are behind as a condition: of 
pressing on to the prize that awaits-us. I think 
we all know the truth and consolation contained 
in that injunction. It is an encouragement 
which has preserved from despair many a man 
to whom the horror and the shame of: his past 
would have been.a burden more than he could 
bear. It has helped him to find the atonement 
-of Christ a soul-felt comfort, and to feel that it 
has blotted out the past and made the scarlet 
-sin.as-white-as snow. But apart from the recol- 
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lection of past transgression, there are store- 
houses of wisdom in those days that are now 
gone by and yet have combined to make us 
what we are. Our nurture and education—we 
see them in their strength and weakness as we 
look back upon them from our present vantage- 
ground ; and if some are constrained to cry 
aloud, “ How different would things be now if 
those days had been different ; had the discipline 
been wiser, had religion been presented to us 
under a different light,’ we may find in such 
reminiscences a store of usefulness for the pre- 
sent and the future. Nor only from the errors 
and the failures of the past -should we strive to 
learn ; let us also think of ‘those brighter days 
before sin had laid its deadly hand upon us, 
when earth and heaven were unclouded by regret, 
and the heart leapt to greet the bounties of a 
Father, and let us take comfort from the hope 
that in that home where all good shall be 
restored, that which is now old and gone, may 
be new; where the highest happiness to which 
the grey-headed man can look forward, is to 
recover the heart of the little child. 

Things old and new! On quite other grounds 
than those at issue between the “liberal” and 
the “ conservative” there is a wisdom of the past 
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which we are apt to underrate because it is old, 
forgetting that truth is neither old nor new. 
There is on all hands to be discerned an eager- 
ness for new views of religious matters, a disposi- 
tion to doubt all that are old, because they are 
old. Yet, as I have said, religious truth must 
from its very nature be independent of time. 
The parables do not grow old, for the materials 
of which they are composed, God and man’s 
soul and the elementary relations of society, 
never change. And when we are tempted by 
the novelty or ingenuity of a theory to surrender 
for it some long-tried, often-considered doctrine, 
let us before all things reflect that old and 
new have no weight in the questions of eternal 
life. 


“«* Old things need. not be therefore true,’ 
O brother men,.nor yet the new.” 


No! there is no value in things because they 
are either new or old. There have been truth 
and falsehood in antagonism from the beginning. 
Every day and hour they wrestle in our souls as 
they contended in our first parents, and we pass 
our lives now conquering, now being defeated ; 
and our help is in the Truth which does not roll 
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round in earth’s diurnal course, and is unaffected 
.by earthly change. 

From new and old let us look for wisdom, 
slighting neither the present nor the past, but 
welcoming the voice: that speaks through each, 
and turning it to profit. Close to these doors 
stands an emblem of the unioniof'old and new 
subserving the purposes of civilization and pro- 
gress. That stately edifice which yesterday was 
devoted to:the service of a noble study stands in 
its fresh: beauty surrounded by the buildings 
and associations of bygone ages. Seven cen- 
turies separate this church from that hall. Our 
Temple contains within her treasure-house things 
new and. old. May she, and. all of us, have 
wisdom to use them aright, to see in both that 
which is.independent of present or past ; to see 
that time has:but power-to destroy the outward 
shapes of men and things, and afterwards has 
nothing more that it can do. Inthe Temple 
Church; as in a Temple Hall, there is life, if the 
objects whicli: both were designed’ to promote 
are followed with singleness. of aim and faith in. 
the purposes of God: Weare all students of law, 
those who worship: in this church no less than 
those for whose service that hall was built—if not 
of the laws of England, then of that highest law 
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with which it is the aim of the true legislator to 
bring all law and equity into harmony. After 
that law, my brethren, let us strive more 
and more zealously; that law of which we 
must acknowledge in the language of one 
who once spoke from this pulpit, and whose 
name is connected with those: of religion 
and law by associations which can, only perish 
when the Christian society is dissolved, that 
“her seat is.the bosom of God, and her-voice the 
harmony of. the world: all things in heaven and 
earth do her homage; the very least as feeling 
her care, and the greatest as not exempted from 
her power; both Angels and men and ereatures 
of what condition soever : though each in different 
sort and manner, yet all with uniform. consent 
admiring her as the mother of their peace and 


joy.”* 


1 “ Reelesiastical Polity,” Book I, ch. xvi. s. 8. 


SERMON XXI. 


THE MOOD AND FUNCTION OF THE PROPHET. 
(JANUARY 30, 1870.) 


‘Then shall thy light break forth as the morning, and thine 
health shall spring forth speedily : and thy righteousness 
shall go before thee ; the glory of the Lord shall be thy 
rereward.”—ISAIAH lviii. 8. 


THAT the word “prophet” should so early in 
our language have come to be used as a syno- 
nym for a “predicter,” is only an instance of 
the prevailing error which consists in looking 
for signs and wonders as evidence of Divine 
power. If a man possesses a superhuman com- 
mission, he must be able to do superhuman 
acts. Such is the vulgar reasoning. And as 
the prophets, men inspired by God, have looked 
forward into the future, and spoken of what 
they saw, these predictions have been seized 
upon as the characteristic feature of the 
speaker’s mission, and the noble office of 
prophet has come to be regarded as that of 
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a worker of magic. I should think there is 
no one present in this church whom I need 
remind that the word has nothing whatever 
to do with the reading of the future. <A pro- 
phet is he who speaks for, and in the name 
of, God : whether he speaks of future, present, 
or past. Prediction is a single incident of his 
office, although a necessary incident, indeed. 
He who stands on a mountain, must needs see 
further than those who are in the valley below. 
But the inspiration—the being possessed by 
the spirit and wisdom of: the Most High—this 
is the note of the prophet of God. 

An incident’ of which: we read in our last 
Sunday’s text will have reminded you that 
the popular notions of the word had become 
corrupted even in the time of our Lord. Even 
so early as that, and among the Jews them- 
selves, the credentials of the prophet were the 
ability to work wonders; not only to foretell 
future events, but to work miracles or to look 
into the thoughts and feelings of men. “If 
this man had been a prophet,” reasoned the 
Pharisee Simon about his Divine guest, “He 
would have known who and what manner of 
woman this is.” You will remember, too, how 
in the interview between the Saviour and the 
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woman of Samaria, after He had told her 
something of the circumstances of her history, 
she cried, “Sir, I perceive that thou art a pro- 
phet,” and after she had gone away said, with 
a marvellous touch of feminine exaggeration, 
to those she met, “ Come, see a man which 
told me all things that ever I did: is not this 
the Christ ?” Again, when the Pharisees asked 
of the blind man: “ What sayest thou of Him, 
that He hath opened thine eyes?” the man 
seems to have replied without any hesitation : 
“He is a prophet!” The possession of mira- 
culous power was to his mind proof ‘sufficient 
of the prophetic character. 

Now, as I need not remind you, Christ 
claimed to be a prophet. But it was by virtue 
of other powers, and a different nature, than 
were recognized by the careless crowds among 
whom He spent His days. The power and the 
acts which the people looked upon as pro- 
phetic were just those to which He himself 
attached least importance. “Unless ye see 
signs and wonders,” was His complaint against 
them, “ye will not believe.” On the other 
hand, the true characteristics of the prophet 
met with no recognition from the Jews, but 
rather incurred their displeasure and opposition. 
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And this called from Him the marvellous saying, 
appropriate to all times and places, that “a 
prophet is not without honour save in his own 
country, and in his own house.” When He worked 
miracles, or showed superhuman knowledge 
of their thoughts, they called Him prophet. 
When He spoke—though it was “as never 
man spoke;” when He evinced only righteous- 
ness, and not a power which seemed to them 
magical, then they failed to recognize the 
character. When He sstilled the waves, or 
multiplied the loaves, they looked upon Him 
with awe. When He brought peace to a 
troubled conscience, or spoke of Himself as 
having come to do His Father’s will, they 
called Him blasphemous:or thought Him mad. 
But He was the true prophet always, whatever 
His outward acts, because He had come to 
fulfil the primary meaning of the word. He 
was interpreting, even as Elijah and Isaiah and 
Micah had done—though how much greater 
than they !—a God in the heavens, who would 
that all men should be saved and come to a 
knowledge of the truth. My brethren, let us 
try never to lose sight of this fact. The true 
seer is not the magician, but the pleader for 
the righteousness of God. Let us worship 
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righteousness, not power. The latter may be 
devilish; but the former has but one origin, 
as it has but one destiny. 

It is of the prophet that I wish to speak 
this afternoon: to inquire what is his mood; 
what the function it was given him to perform. 
Different as are the various prophets of the 
Hebrew nation whose utterances have been 
preserved, their general resemblance is more 
striking and more important than their points 
of difference. We have been reading for many 
weeks past the words: of one of the greatest 
among them—the prophet Isaiah. I do not 
mean to dwell upon the predictions which he 
delivered as to the Messiah, though the pro- 
phet stands out with marked prominence from 
his fellows im the clearness and fulness of 
detail with which he described one who should 
take upon Himself the sins and sorrows of His 
people. But these predictions, valuable as they 
are, occupy but a small part of his extant words. 
Isaiah is historian of the past, and interpreter 
of the present, as well as reader of the future. 
He is politician, patriot, adviser, exhorter, com- 
forter; and speaking throughout in that language 
of excited imagination, and passionate feeling, 
which we call poetry. And what poetry is it! 
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Where else have such heights been reached ? 
where else has tenderness been so tenderly 
expressed, or joy clothed in words of such 
exultation, as by this inspired preacher of the 
righteousness of God? Sublimity, it has been 
truly said, “is Hebrew by birth ;” and Hebrew 
sublimity reaches its climax in the words of Isaiah. 
“Lift up your eyes to the heavens and look upon 
the earth beneath : for the heavens shall vanish 
away like smoke, and the earth shall wax old 
like a garment, and they that dwell therein in 
like manner ; but my salvation shall be for ever, 
and my righteousness shall not be abolished.” 
Again, “Seek the Lord while He may be found; 
call ye upon Him while He is near; let the 
wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous 
man his thoughts; and let him return unto the 
Lord, and He will have mercy upon him, and 
to our God, for He will abundantly pardon. 
For my thoughts are not your thoughts, nor 
my ways your ways, saith the Lord ;” and once 
more: “He will swallow up death in victory ; 
and the Lord God will wipe away tears from 
off all faces; and the rebuke of His people 
shall He take away from off all the earth, for 
the Lord hath spoken it.” My brethren, is it 
easier to believe in inspiration, or to reject 
OG 
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the doctrine, in the presence of such words as 
these? If inspiration means, as some people 
hold, that God spoke in this way through a 
man as through a mask, then let us give up 
inspiration as an untenable theory. But what- 
ever the words themselves ought to be called, I 
see that the man himself was inspired with a 
spirit higher and greater than himself—which 
filled him and held him possessed—which made 
his soul burn, and his heart leap up, and every 
nerve to quiver, with the enthusiasm—the in- 
dwelling God. Isaiah was a man, and no mask ; 
a man with organs, affections, and senses, all 
prompt to answer to the varying touch of the 
God who had redeemed him. This is inspira- 
tion in the only sense in which we are at liberty 
to understand the word, for it is the definition 
of the Christian apostle who said that in old 
time the holy men spake as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost. 

Now, various as this book of the prophet is 
in its contents, historical, didactic, predictory ; 
various as its voices, from time to time, of 
threatening, warning, comforting, promising,— 
there is one which stands out strongly above 
the rest, which is never allowed to be drowned 
by the vehemence of any other feeling, and 
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that is the spirit of hope which underlies and 
animates every other mood of the prophet. 
Whether Isaiah has to take the people to task 
for their backslidings,—for their idolatry and 
lawlessness, the oppression of the weak and 
poor, the religious formalism and the decay 
of godliness among the people; whether he 
has to declare God’s vengeance against Egypt, 
or Assyria, or Tyre; even though he has to 
foretell sorrows and troubles that shall come 
upon Israel; not the less is hope the burden 
of his song. For though he hears the storm, 
he hears always “the deeper voice across the 
storm,” and in that voice is a comfort that the 
presence of sin and sorrow can never allow 
him to forget. The attitude of the prophet 
is that of the forward looking man. His eye 
is not so much lifted to heaven, or bent down- 
wards upon the people, as it is turned ever 
towards the horizon, waiting for the dawn. 
Recall the words of his which we have been 
reading Sunday after Sunday so long, and 
you will be struck with the predominance ot 
this note of hopeful anticipation. “Sing, O 
barren, thou that didst not bear; break forth 
into singing, thou that didst not travail with 
child: for more are the children of the desolate 
TZ 
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than the children of the married wife, saith 
the Lords. s Fear not: for thou shalt not 
be ashamed; neither be thou confounded, for 
thou shalt not be put to shame: for thou shalt 
forget the shame of thy youth, and shalt not 
remember the reproach of thy widowhood any 
HIOFE we: For a small moment have I 
forsaken thee: but with great mercies will I 
gather thee. In a little wrath I hid my face 
from thee for a moment; but with everlasting 
kindness will I have mercy upon thee, saith 
the Lord thy Redeemer.” I need not quote 
more. Read on chapter after chapter of the 
prophet ; still and always, you will find hope 
is his inspiring thought—hope in Him who has 
promised and can perform—trust that even 
a backsliding people, if they will but turn again 
to the way of righteousness, have a glorious 
future before them. 

And this, my brethren—and here is the other 
note of the prophet to which I would call your 
attention—not to the people of Judah only, but 
to the whole world—to the Gentiles no less 
than to the Jews. “The earth shall be full of 
the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover 
the sea.” This was at once the goal of the 
prophet’s aspirations and his profoundest com- 
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fort. It is for all nations that he looks forward 
with hope. The key-note of his song had been 
struck long before in the promise to Abraham, 
that in his seed should all nations of the world 
be blessed. The Israelite had been again and 
again tempted to lose sight of the truth. We 
know how he came in time to forget it altogether, 
and to take his stand upon the claim of his 
race to a monopoly of God’s favour. The pro- 
phets were commissioned to instil the truth 
which might have saved the peculiar people 
from the danger of exclusiveness. They saw 
from the height on which they stood, alone 
with God, the future of the world lying like 
a map at their feet, and bathed in the sunshine 
of God’s favour. The prophet was a predicter. 
He could not fail to be. The firmer his faith 
in God, the further a man sees. The “seer” 
owes his power to faith. This is no mystical 
subtlety. The believer sees and knows what 
the unbeliever cannot see or know. 

Now, my brethren, it is from these two notes 
of the prophetic character, its hopefulness and 
its catholicity, that’ I want to draw my few 
lessons this afternoon—lessons which are needed 
by us your teachers, and not less by those who 
would learn and benefit. When the Jewish 
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nation was near its fall in the days of our 
Lord, it had in a signal manner lost those 
two qualities which I have said animated its 
teachers in the days of their strength—those 
teachers, the prophets “whom they had stoned,” 
who might have saved them had they listened 
and taken to heart. The Pharisee, as we find 
him in the records of the Evangelists, had lost 
all enthusiasm of hope, he had lost all faith 
in God; he believed in his religion, and he 
believed in self and the privileges of his nation, 
and there his faith ended. And so the seeds 
of death were sown, and were not long to 
wait for their development. When a prophet— 
the greatest of the prophets—came to them 
preaching hope, and hope for all mankind, 
they put him to death. Is our position as a 
people at all the counterpart of theirs ? Have we, 
like them, come to value the priest above the 
prophet ; to accept gladly the teaching of those 
who tell us of our highly favoured land, and 
our glorious Protestantism, and to mistrust 
those who, while they warn us of our national 
sins and backslidings, at the same time have 
hope that God’s mercy may be larger than 
we dream of, and that He may have purposes 
to fulfil, and peoples to raise up for Himself 
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in lands far distant? We often hear vague talk 
about the “decay of faith:” there is no lack 
of faith in our national privileges, in our Pro- 
testantism, in our Church of England, in our 
particular section of that Church, in our 
minister, in our ritual; and these may and 
often do coexist with an utter unfaith in God. 
We may really become, in spite of our religious 
activity, a hopeless people. We are afraid of 
what may come; uneasy about the political 
future of our land; uncertain whether her 
greatness may not be waning; whether our 
religion is not in process of modification, 
whether our old prejudices are not going to be 
stamped out : and we are troubled and sore 
perplexed. And our remedy is so nigh at 
hand, and yet we will not dare to use it; just 
to believe that God zs, and that the world has 
not passed from under His government. For 
want of this faith, we are growing weak, and 
corruption spreads among us. Without hope, 
a Church must perish. 


‘* Say what remains when Hope is fled, 


She answered, ‘endless weeping.’” 


But there is worse fate for a people than 
endless weeping. Sorrow at least assumes 
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memory ; but there is a state of apathy which 
is death indeed. It was remarked by the late 
Isaac Taylor that “the narrow and unphilan- 
thropic, if not the misanthropic mood—the szd- 
lenness which modern Judaism has assumed— 
has been contemporaneous with the rabbinical 
practice of excluding the prophets from the 
ordinary routine of public worship in the syna- 
gogue; while the books of Moses and portions 
of the Psalms almost exclusively have supplied 
the Sabbath lessons. Whether or not the 
reasons usually alleged for this restricted use 
of the Hebrew Scriptures by the Jewish rabbis 
be the true reasons, it is certain that the con- 
sequence, as affecting the temper of the Jewish 
mind, must have been every way much to its 
disadvantage. The modern Jewish ‘nation— 
rabbis and people alike—have known very 
little of those incandescent passages which we, 
Christian Bible-readers, listen to with never- 
failing delight. Christian philanthropy, whether 
wisely or unwisely developed in particular 
instances, undertakes its labours for the benefit 
of the wretched, or for the deliverance of the 
slave, in assured prospect of a reign of righteous- 
ness which shall bless the nations, when an Iron 
Sceptre shall be wielded by Him ‘who shall 
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spare the poor and needy, and shall save the 
souls of the needy; and shall redeem their 
souls from deceit and violence, and in whose 
sight their blood shall be precious.’ ”? 

So far the distinguished author I have named. 
It is only during the past week that the Ritual 
Commission ,have published their proposed 
scheme of a revised list of Sunday Lessons to 
be read in churches; and I, for one, rejoice 
that they have not suggested a diminution of 
the amount that has been hitherto read from 
the prophetical writers, but rather propose to 
increase it. I rejoice that we shall still hear 
read those glorious hopes and those kindling 
words; that the fine free air of the prophetic 
enthusiasm will still play upon us, and cleanse 
the dust and closeness of an atmosphere 
which we are so often content to breathe. For 
the prophets have spoken prophecies yet 
unfulfilled, not less valuable than those which 
have already come to pass; which speak of God’s 
purposes spreading beyond the bounds of our 
insular narrowness: of a world elsewhere and 
a Will, a Purpose, which can yet redeem and 
claim that world for itself. The prophets tell 


1 «The Spirit of the Hebrew Poetry,” p. 204. 
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us of our duties more urgently than of our 
rights or our privileges; and if we will not 
accept that teaching, we, like those of old, 
are the stoners of the prophets, and our doom 
begun. 


SERMON, XDI. 


THE TREE OF KNOWLEDGE OF GOOD 
AND £EVIL. 


(SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY, 1870.) 


“* The tree of knowledge of good and evil.”—GEn. ii. 9. 


SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY again comes round— 
how quickly—and again it finds us reading the 
opening chapters of that ancient book which 
forms the prologue to the long drama of Scrip- 
ture—that book which, whatever be the ques- 
tions to which it has given rise, perplexing our 
later years, is still that one with which our earliest 
conceptions of God are most closely connected— 
that book which we read and found delight in as 
children, when the stories of Abraham and Isaac, 
of the bereaved Jacob, of Joseph and his 
brethren, gave us a joy unsuspecting and unal- 
loyed, one not the less worthy because it was 
the leaping up of a child’s heart as it found 
in what claimed to be God’s own book the 
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joys and sorrows of family life, crowned by a 
divine aureole, and beheld in their eternal rela- 
tion “the kindred points of heaven and home.” 
‘The peculiar affection for the Book of Genesis 
which many of us share is due, I believe, to 
these recollections of childhood. Let us, my 
brethren, not lightly estimate such ties as these. 
They are not valueless, if they but teach us 
that the Bible has lessons which we can appre- 
ciate without other commentary than a mother’s 
or a sister’s love; and that if advancing years 
and the acquisition of knowledge have brought 
much that we should be thankful for, they have 
also brought their own dangers and temptations. 
Other voices have mingled with the interpreta- 
tion of the Old Testament. Battles have swept 
over its pages, and left them marked with the 
prints of foemen, and we cannot read therein 
what once we read. The melody which once 
spoke from these pages is blended with other 
and discordant cries, and the Lord whom once 
we knew in the still small voice is heard no 
longer for the tempest. Can we not recall our 
early impressions of these first chapters which we 
have read yet again to-day? They were a reve- 
lation to us indeed; an unveiling, not of astro- 
nomy, or geology, or natural history, but of 
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Him who had designed and created all the glow- 
ing wonders of heaven and earth, and saw that 
they were good—who disposed and gave all 
things for the use of man, His creature made 
in His image, and appeared to us in the two pri- 
mary characters of righteousness and love. It 
was of Him, I say, that these chapters taught us, 
of His power and beneficence ; and this was the 
Revelation we needed, and which was a blessed- 
ness to us. The question is, my brethren, whe- 
ther this is not the Revelation, which God 
designed the Scriptures to be to us, and whether 
this consideration would not save us from much 
perplexity, and deliver us from many of those 
painful apprehensions which recent criticisms 
upon this book have brought—it is of no use 
to feign ignorance of it—to many who would 
gladly have never known them. 

It is not easy, my brethren,—I feel it very 
keenly,—to deal with these early records with- 
out giving offence to many on either side of the 
main question at issue. But it is certainly not 
politic—nay, it is worse than impolitic, it is 
cowardly—to ignore the subject altogether, 
especially on occasions when, as to-day, the 
appointed lessons bring it prominently before 
us. And I wish to-day in no way to approach 
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the question as a partisan, nor to. lead you 
through troubled waters, but rather to apply 
the principle which I have just now indi- 
cated, and to inquire whether much of our 
difficulty has not arisen from a mistaken view 
of the purpose for which God put it into the 
heart of His servant to tell the story of His 
creation of the world. We call the Scriptures a 
Revelation ; in other words, ax unveiling. The 
Bible-records (that is to say) were given to us, to 
take away the veil which hung between heaven 
and earth—between God and man. Their pur- 
pose is to reveal God. But a survey of the 
whole field which Scripture covers, enables us 
to make this definition more exact. The actual 
revelation which has been made to us is of 
God in His relation to the soul of man. We 
are not to demand, we are not to expect, any 
further revelation. Of the secrets of God’s 
power and origin we are not told a word. Such 
knowledge is not for us. But it does con- 
cern us to know of God’s moral nature; 
to know that He is all-powerful, all-good, all- 
loving ; and of His power, goodness, and love, the 
Bible is one long and continuous revelation. It 
does concern us to know in whose image we 
were created, and for what destiny: in what 
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happiness consists, and in what misery ; what is 
the secret of our strength and health and peace ; 
how we have lost them, and how they are to be 
regained : and from first to last, the Bible is the 
setting forth of these things, For all else that 
we are told, we are thankful. But the self- 
declared object of the Scriptures is that men 
should know God and know themselves. 

But the conditions on which such an object 
may be accomplished are these — that the Book 
of God should appeal to men in a form not 
dependent for its appreciation upon any other 
knowledge which they may have attained ; inde- 
pendent, that is, of the science of any particular 
age or country. For, as our discovery of the 
laws of nature, and the facts of nature, is pro- 
gressive, it is quite evident that any precise 
setting forth of scientific truth in the pages of 
the Bible would have been as much a diff- 
culty and stumbling-block to some former ages 
of the Church, as what we call its unscien- 
tific account of natural phenomena has been to 
some in the present age.1 We are too apt to 
forget that the Old Testament was meant for 

1 I do not claim novelty for this argument. It has been urged 


before, but has never, I think, obtained the notice and con- 
sideration it deserves. 
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other ages besides our own—that it had lessons 
to read, and truths to convey, to men and 
women of ages long past, and that the form 
in which these lessons and truths are conveyed 
had to be adapted to that in man which is per- 
manent, and not to that which changes from 
time to time. A scientific age complains that 
the science of the Pentateuch is misleading, and 
that writers claiming to be inspired by a God 
of truth use language unquestionably at vari- 
ance with the ascertained facts of astronomy 
or geology. It is terrible to reflect what time 
and ingenuity have been spent in trying to 
harmonize the two; what evil tempers have 
been displayed ; what disingenuousness and 
bigotry evoked in the course of such contro- 
versy. But such results cannot be avoided, so 
long as we look in the Scriptures for that which 
we have absolutely no reason for believing 
they were meant to teach us. If the inspired 
writers of the Pentateuch had been enabled 
to make their language scientifically correct, 
that language would have been as much a stum- 
bling-block to an unscientific period as its un- 
scientific language is to a scientific age; and 
to both, I submit, equally unreasonably, if (that 
is to say) the object of a revelation be to 
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teach the moral nature of God and the respon- 
sibilities of His moral creatures to Him, and 
not to unveil those laws of the physical universe 
which God has allowed to man, as part of his 
moral and intellectual discipline, to discover 
by slow and painful toil. 

Iam not so sanguine, my brethren, as to sup- 
pose that this reasoning will satisfy those persons 
who have long ago made up their minds that as 
the science of the books of Moses is shown to be 
inexact, therefore there is no such thing as in- 
spiration, and the Bible has no claims upon our 
hearing. Nor will the reasoning satisfy those 
who look upon the Scriptures as a lofty pile, of 
which Genesis forms the foundation, and of which 
if a single stone be removed, the whole edifice 
must fall in hopeless ruin. Both such classes 
are among us; and it is of little use to under- 
take in their interest an apology for the Book 
of Genesis. I would not wholly blame them, 
as if their views of inspiration were the fruit 
of their own ignorance or superstition. The 
authorized interpreters of the Book of God 
have in all times had much to answer for: and 
though we repeat the story of Galileo before the 
Inquisition with something of complacency, the 
spirit of his opponents is not dead even in those 

1g 
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who would fain build the prophet’s sepulchre. 
. My brethren, the truth, I do not hesitate to say, 
has suffered more from its defenders than its 
attackers; and if we have claimed for God’s 
Word what God’s Word has not claimed for itself, 
and set up our theories to be worshipped above 
God’s facts, we have only ourselves to blame if 
those who cannot accept our theories suppose 
themselves to be irreconcilably at variance with 
all revelation. It may be, in part, our fault if the 
story of the Jewish captain bidding the sun to 
stand still upon Gibeon only raises questions of 
verbal inspiration, and diverts our attention from 
that which really concerns us, the ancient warfare 
of civilization against barbarism, of God against 
the devil. Nor have we advanced the know- 
ledge of God in the world by refusing to allow 
people to be moved by the glorious poem of 
creation which we have listened to to-day (for 
it is a poem, if David’s Psalms and the prophecies. 
of Isaiah are poems), unless they will first accept 
without question the doctrine that Moses was in 
full possession of all the knowledge which the 
world has acquired since—the knowledge of a 
Herschel or a Lyell. My brethren, I ask you 
whether the beauty and the truth of the Penta- 
teuch is not withering up under treatment such 
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as this. Are we not forgetting the greatness 
and goodness of God, as shown forth by His 
writers, in our questions about science and in- 
spiration? And if, as we are told, all Scripture 
was given to fill us with a strong and vital sense 
of God’s nature and will, would it not be better 
for us, and a surer path to the attainment of 
all truth, if we let all other voices be hushed that 
our ears and hearts may-drink only of that 
heavenly teaching which has for its first and 
all-important task to draw our thoughts from 
nature up to nature’s God? 

“The tree of knowledge of good and evil.” 
Here, so early in the sacred books, standing 
forth as it were to guide our thoughts and 
speculations from the outset towards the true 
study of mankind, is revealed the fact of the 
two opposing forces of right and wrong. And 
in these words is the foundation on which all 
Scripture rests. Take away the reality and im- 
portance of this distinction, and the Bible and all 
religion falls for ever. Make its reality and im- 
portance felt in the soul of man, and you have 
at once whereon to build. The love of good, the 
hatred of evil: these are the true interpreters of 
Scripture. To evoke this conscience; to enlighten 
it, to guide it, to show it its true function as a 

U2 
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witness of the Father of our spirits: this is the 
work of the Holy Spirit of God moving upon the 
face of the written revelation. Righteousness 
is the word of words throughout all Scripture. 
And it is not left undefined. The righteousness 
which the Scriptures reveal is the knowledge of 
and communion with God. “ Let us make man 
in our image, after our likeness,” is the wording 
of the Almighty fiat. In comparison with the 
depth and breadth of this revelation, into what 
utter insignificance sink questions about the age 
of the world, and the origin of species. And 
yet, for once that this passage has been cited by 
theologians to solace and encourage and fire to 
the noblest of ambitions the soul of humanity, 
how many times, think you, has it been cited as 
a text on which to establish, through the fact of 
the plural pronoun being used, the doctrine of 
the Trinity? “Made in God’s image, after God’s 
likeness.” Are there any other words in the 
Bible which lift the shroud from the world, and 
open prospects so boundless, so glorious as these ? 
That we were made to be like God ; that as we 
came from Him, it is our blessed hope to be 
reunited to Him when the sins of the world are 
forgiven and its tears wiped away: is this so trite 
or so trivial a truth that we can afford to exer- 
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cise ourselves with lower matters? Is it not, 
rather, ignored again and again when it most 
presses for recognition? Take, as a single in- 
stance, the question assuming every day more 
and more of prominence, and certain to become 
immediately the subject of legislation, that of 
obtaining for every child born in our midst the 
advantage of what is called education. There 
are those, we know, who are holding bravely to 
their view that education without religion is a 
misnomer, and that to put knowledge into the 
hands of a growing child is merely to give a wea- 
pon that can be used for evil as well as for good. 
But these are the minority ; and the cry from all 
sides is “ education without religion.” This is to 
be the panacea for all our woes. Teach every 
child to read, and write, and cypher, and evil 
is to disappear. Drunkenness, dishonesty, pro- 
fligacy are to pass away; and at length we are 
to be a prosperous and virtuous people. Is this 
a vox populc which we can safely trust as an 
echo of the voice of God? Has knowledge a 
tendency to produce good rather than evil? Can 
a secular education inspire with the love of good- 
ness, or deepen the conviction that fidelity to 
the image in which man was created is the first 
and only condition of his prosperity and great- 
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ness? And yet this truth, if it be a truth, is not 
_ one which we find embodied in the resolutions of 
crowded and enthusiastic meetings. “Know- 
ledge,” not “righteousness,” is the cry which is 
heard above all others, and if only to make us 
wise on this question let us recall the teaching 
of the first chapters of Genesis ; of the creature 
made in the image of his Creator, to share His 
moral nature and do His righteous will; and of 
that creature who fell from his high eminence 
because he preferred knowledge to obedience, 
and loved power more than goodness. 

A great philosopher of Germany used to say 
that there were two things which filled him with 
wondering awe, the starry heavens and man’s 
sense of right and wrong. It may never have 
occurred to the author of this saying that in the 
earliest lines of the Hebrew Scriptures the two 
objects of his wonder appear side by side, as 
emanations from the Almighty workman. The 
story of the creation of the world, and of the 
stars which rule the night, is told in the same 
chapters which speak of a right and wrong be- 
tween which a free will is allowed to choose. 
It is the latter that concerns us truly; for it 
alone is eternal, because it is the harmony with, 
or separation from, that 
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* Living Will, which shall endure, 

When all that seems shall suffer shock.” 
“ For the heavens shall vanish away like smoke, 
and the earth shall wax old like a garment, and 
they that dwell therein in like manner: but my 
salvation shall be for ever, and my righteousness 
shall not be abolished.” The Book of Genesis 
tells us of two creations; of one which is for 
a moment, though measured by thousands or 
millions of mortal years; and of one which is 
eternal, even as He by whom it was first 
breathed. Let us, my brethren, while we turn to 
God’s Word to learn the secrets of our spiritual 
being, not linger upon questions which minister 
to strife and envying. And when our earth has 
played its part in the economy of the universe, 
and is seen by the few spheres which are within 
its ken to pass away as a wandering fire, Right 
and Wrong will not have lost their primeval 
significance ; and the souls which have yearned 
and laboured for rest in the home of spirits, will 
find that rest in Him who was, and is, and is 
fo. be, 


SERMON XXIIL 


THE RELIGIOUS ASPECT OF WIT AND 
HUMOUR. 


(APRIL 18, 1869.) 
‘* Nor jesting.”—EPHES. v. 4. 


JESTING is one of a catalogue of offences 
against which St. Paul warns the members of 
the Ephesian Church as unbecoming their cha- 
racter of saints, and I have singled it out from 
the rest as inviting inquiry on our part which 
they scarcely demand. That the Apostle should 
denounce profane or immoral conversation in 
those whose standard of holiness was so high 
is no matter for wonder. But the word which 
our translators have rendered “jesting” stands 
upon a ground of its own. The original 
Greek word is evtpazredéa, implying in its deri- 
vation nothing of grossness or irreverence, but 
only readiness, quickness, pliability of mind ; that ° 
quality, or combination of qualities, which gains 
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for its possessor the character of a wit. This 
accomplishment, then, is denounced by St. Paul 
as incompatible with the saintly character, or at 
least as a blot upon it. We have to consider 
to what extent modern society is liable to the 
same temptations, and needs the same warning. 

The word translated “jesting,” implying 
that quickness or cleverness which enables a 
person to say the happiest thing at the happiest 
moment, appears to have degraded in meaning 
before the time of the Apostle. One tempta- 
tion incident to those who are endowed with 
the gift is to exaggeration and carelessness 
about truth. Hence the word had come to 
be used for insincerity and unreality. Another 
obvious temptation which they experience is to 
use it as an instrument of ridicule or contempt. 
Accordingly the word had become associated 
in meaning with those feelings; and Aristotle 
defined the very word here rendered “ jesting” 
as a “cultivated” or “refined” scorn.’ Here, 
therefore, long before the time of the Apostle, 
are certain moral qualities associated with the 
word. If the ready wit to which St. Paul refers 
were connected in men’s minds with offences 


1 TemaSeunévn &Bpis.—See Trench’s ‘‘ New Testament Syno- 
nyms,”’ swb voce. 
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against truth or charity, it is not surprising that 
he should warn his Christian converts against its 
allurements. 

There are three graces of which wit, if it is 
not the irreconcilable enemy, is at least a 
dangerous neighbour—the love of truth, charity, 
and reverence. Wit has been often analysed, 
and an exact definition of it attempted. I will 
not add to their number; I borrow the one 
which seems nearest to the truth, and say that 
the effect of wit almost invariably consists in 
the pleasure derived from the sudden discovery 
of similarities, or dissimilarities, before unper- 
ceived. The pleasure is derived from surprises. 
To produce these surprises, therefore, by fair 
means, or the opposite, is the first aim of the 
man who covets the reputation of a wit; and 
it is not to be unjust to him to say that he 
is exposed to the constant temptation to exag- 
gerate, extenuate, or otherwise depart from 
fact for the purpose of heightening the effect 
he wishes to produce, of giving point arti- 
ficially when he does not find it sufficiently 
marked in reality. It may have been from 
a perception of this inevitable tendency of 
wit that so sober and profound a thinker as 
Pascal declared (as we find it written among his 
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Pensées), “ Diseur de bons mots, mauvais carac- 
tere:” not that it is intrinsically immoral to 
utter a witticism, but because the desire to 
amuse is inherently opposed to. a reverence for 
the sanctity of truth. 

Again, it is certainly as true as it ever was 
that wit may become, and has a tendency to be- 
come, the ally of ill-nature rather than of good- 
will and charity. It has a power of its own, as 
effective for the moment as argument; and the 
laughter which it excites is a reward more 
desired by the possessor than the calmer ap- 
proval of the reasonable and judicious. It is 
comparatively easy to make a person or a 
cause ridiculous, when a solid refutation of 
them would not be possible, and for this 
reason it is certain to be made a refuge and 
resource of the shallow and frivolous. Again, 
it is the essence of wit, and especially of 
that lighter kind indicated by the word in our 
text, to deal with the surface of subjects. It is 
concerned with the accidents rather than the 
substance of things. It deals with unforeseen 
resemblances or incongruities, but yet with 
such as when pointed out are capable of being 
readily appreciated. It is for this reason that 
wit upon serious topics, such as religion, is the 
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easiest kind of wit, because the point of contrast 
is so obvious, and the most solemn associations 
are capable of raising a smile by the simple 
process of being placed in juxtaposition with an 
idea or word of an opposite complexion. A 
great deal of the current wit of our day consists 
in the sudden substitution of an irreverent 
handling of a topic for that more serious treat- 
ment which is usually accorded to it. Moreover 
where there is no direct or designed irreverence, 
it is clear that wit, if addressed to a large 
miscellaneous audience, must touch only upon 
the common-place, average view of its subject. 
It must not be in advance of its audience. Wit 
is seldom a pioneer or a reformer. Laughter 
and applause is the food on which it lives, and it | 
has therefore to study the tastes ofmajorities. The 
periodical “jesting” of our day almost invariably 
takes the shape of a humorous setting forth of 
the popular current of feeling at the time being. 
Superficiality is almost a necessary condition of 
the lighter forms of this quality. For again, wit 
(as has been often pointed out), if it deals with 
the deeper interests of human life, ceases to be 
wit. It is killed by the other more serious 
emotions which it excites. Thus the field of 
wit, if not limited in extent, is limited in depth. 
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If there is no subject, grave or gay, on which 
it may not sport, it can only play upon the 
surface. The effect therefore of a devotion to this 
gift on the part of those who possess it is to 
keep them looking upon the lighter and more 
trivial side of life and things. The mental 
attitude of a wit is not that of a lover of truth; 
it is diametrically opposed to it. 

I was always struck by the confession of one 
who in his generation was, if not the first wit, 
certainly “in the very first line,” and on the 
whole used that gift as not abusing it, and in 
the service of the best and humanest reforms of 
his time. In lecturing upon wit, as one of 
the topics comprised in the subject of moral 
philosophy, he used some such language as 
this: “I am convinced that‘its tendency is to 
corrupt the understanding and harden the 
heart.” Sydney Smith was in earnest, I be- 
lieve, when he spoke thus. At the conclusion 
of a discourse, itself abounding in the happiest 
strokes of wit, he was not intentionally starting 
a paradox in order to amuse his hearers by 
suggesting to them the example of him who was 
addressing them. A wit and a thinker could 
not fail to have learned from the temptations 
constantly present to himself the danger incident 
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to those in whose minds wit had got the upper 
hand of thought. A habit that weakens the 
love of truth can hardly fail to corrupt the 
. understanding. By keeping the mind’s eye 
fixed upon the more superficial resemblances 
between things, it must hinder that growth in 
wisdom which is the prime duty of a spiritual 
being. Nor is it likely that a gift which looks 
for the laughter and applause of the moment 
as its reward, and which lends itself so readily 
to the purposes of scorn, should leave undis- 
turbed the outflow of the affections. The desire 
for popularity is itself demoralizing, and wit is 
almost always unscrupulous, for in unscrupulous- 
ness lies much of its power. It tends to dull 
the sense of the social charities of every day, of 


‘* That best portion of a good man’s life, 
His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love.” 


The gift of ridicule, and the love of it; the 
habit of scorning the ways and words of others ; 
the constant flow of persiflage; the cynicism 
which seeks to gain a reputation for freedom 
from the failings and follies of others—these, as 
experience shows, do not leave unaffected the 
spirit of tenderness and earnestness which to- 
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gether make up the Christ-like nature. The 
definition of Aristotle remains true in our day 
as in his. The practice of seeking out the 
ludicrous side of things and ignoring all other 
is a kind of insolence. It is a refined method 
of expressing contempt for the serious interests 
of human nature, and one not less injurious to 
the insulter, because his contempt is not shown 
towards men, but towards the world and man’s 
place in it as God has constituted them. 

But the question remains unanswered, What 
are we to do in this matter? Are wit and 
humour to be repudiated? Should we abstain 
from reading the works of the great wits and 
humorists? Are we to shun a witticism as a 
thing in itself disgraceful? Are jokes to be 
reckoned among those idle words of which our 
Lord has said each of us must give an account 
at the day of judgment? Should we be 
acting more in consistency with the spirit of 
the New Testament if we never smiled, if we 
abjured the productions of imagination and 
fancy, if we regarded all conversation save on 
serious interests as worldly, if we insisted on 
being colour-blind to the varied tints in which 
God has clothed the world and society, and the 
lighter talents He has bestowed upon His 
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creatures? The experiment has been tried. 
‘The student of history must draw his own con- 
clusions as to the success of the attempt. Puri- 
tanism had its strength, and did a work which 
nothing but a strong religious impulse could 
have effected. But its position was necessarily 
unstable, for its ideal of life was incomplete. It 
left out of sight and unprovided for a large field 
in the constitution of man as God made him, 
which, if we will not ask His help to cultivate, 
will produce rank and dangerous growths of 
its own. God gives us taste, fancy, high 
spirits. If we ignore them, they avenge them- 
selves upon us by leading us astray. They are 
talents, and therefore handmaids: for some 
end, and we must use them for some end, 
either in God’s service or the devil’s. Is there 
then a spiritual service which such gifts can 
render? Assuredly there is. Humour is in the 
region of our intellectual nature what charity is 
in our moral. The function of humour is the 
exact opposite of that of wit. Humour is ever 
akin to sympathy. It is the power of under- 
standing and appreciating the tastes, the pre- 
judices, the likes and dislikes, the humours of 
others, and throwing over them that atmosphere 
of charity which makes men feel for one another, 
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make allowance for their weaknesses, and 
understand how sacred and solemn a thing it 
is to share the common nature. Our greatest 
humorists have done this, and have done it 
just by virtue of those powers of insight and 
tolerance and charity which the love of jesting 
tends to impair and override. If you reflect 
upon the works of our greatest humorists, 
headed by that great dramatist who portrayed 
the deepest passions of life as well as its 
lightest fancies by virtue of his immense force 
of sympathy, you will understand to what I 
point: The gift of humour is one which, if it 
be liable to abuse, is also capable of being used 
to the most beneficent ends. The practice of 
levity, the selfish love of applause, the frivolity, 
which are comprised in St. Paul’s word evrtpa- 
méXla, is a habit which does not win but repels, 
which is not akin to charity but rather to sus- 
picion, ill-nature, heart-burnings, emptiness of 
mind and _ spirit. 


1 I would not, for obvious reasons, pursue this topic further in 
asermon. I may however be allowed, in a note, to suggest to 
the reader the contrast between the depth and humanity of 
Shakespeare’s 4umour and the shallowness and worthlessness 
of the word-quibbling, the ‘‘jesting”’ with which, to satisfy a 
debased fashion of the time (at which, however, we cannot 
afford to cavil), he disfigured some of his noblest plays. 


x 
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_ The particular form which jesting took in the 
Ephesian society we cannot of course tell. No 
doubt it was as different from forms of our own 
day as the earlier civilization was.from the later. 
The difference does not concern us. St. Paul 
is warning his disciples against the practice of 
thinking lightly, and hence speaking lightly, of 
a life which is to every man subject of the 
deepest concern. The-habit of looking at the 
ludicrous side of ‘things is to be watched and 
feared because it is the index of a spirit un- 
solemnised by a sense of the solemn issues of 
life and death; and unless we ‘have this sense 
of the solemnity and responsibility of life, re- 
ligion has no message for us. It is to the 
serious aspects of life that the Gospel of Christ 
appeals. Humour indeed has been a character- 
istic of many earnest men. Versatility of sym- 
pathy is its source, and width of sympathy is one 
of the distinguishing features of the Apostle 
himself, who rejoiced to confess that he had 
been all things to all men. But levity is the sure 
sign of earnestness and sympathy being wanting. 
Jesting, in St. Paul’s sense of the word, was 
perhaps the symptom rather than the disease ; 
but if the Ephesians only ceased to spend time 
in frivolous conversation, they would at least 
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avoid the reflex action of such a pursuit upon 
their own character, and afterwards the very 
taste for it might die out as better and purer 
interests took its place. 

My brethren, the theory that life is a jest and 
may be laughed through may serve to crush 
within us the hunger of the spirit in times of 
health and prosperity ; but at some time or 
other there will be borne in upon us the con- 
viction of a very different truth. To be able to 
look without emotion upon the sin that is in 
the world, upon the sorrows that mar and maim 
the face of humanity, the baffled struggles and 
disappointed hopes of our fellows, is small 
matter for self-congratulation. Wisdom does 
not come to us through laughter, but through 
reverence and charity and the love of truth, 
which are not of kin with-the spirit of the jester. 
Nor should it need any special visitation of 
God’s providence to bring home to us the awful 
instability of all human plans. We are startled 
—the most careless of us—when some sudden 
and unexpected evidence is presented to us of 
the uncertainty of life; when a career prosperous 
and full of hope is checked in a moment with- 
out warning by the hand of death: but we 
should rather labour and pray for that constant, 

X 2 
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ever-present sense of our feebleness and God's 
goodness which might fill us with a seriousness 
that “ becometh saints,” and which, while ready 
to enjoy all God’s gifts, is still living and grow- 
ing upon that Bread of Life, of which he who 
eats shall never see death. 

It is noteworthy how St. Paul concludes the 
injunction contained in the passage before us: 
“Neither filthiness, nor foolish talking, nor 
jesting, which are not convenient, but rather 
giving of thanks.” Here, as in the case of the 
word “jesting,” the outcome of a certain state of 
mind is used for the state of mind itself. Giving 
of thanks is spoken of as the remedy for jesting. 
Thankfulness, that is to say, is the true corrective 
of levity. The consideration of what religion 
offers, for which we must needs be grateful, is 
the true preventive of the frivoloustemper. Life 
may be full of problems, of difficulties, of dis- 
appointments, but God gives us in Christ the 
solution of and deliverance from them. All 
that makes life serious is glorified in the thought 
of the high destiny to which God is calling us. 
If there is need to be thankful for creation and 
preservation and all the blessings of this life, 
there is still more cause to be thankful that 
there is a life above and beyond this, of which 
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Christ is the centre and the blessedness. The 
grandeur of our calling, the danger of sinking 
into the godless life, gratitude for the Divine 
help and support allowed us: filled with a sense 
of these we shall escape the temptation to regard 
life as a jest, and be delivered from the spirit 
of mockery which is unbecoming a nature for 
which the Son of God did not disdain to die. 


SERMON XXIV. 


THE LIFE OF THE ASCENDED CHRIST. 
(SUNDAY AFTER ASCENSION Day, 1870.) 


*“T am He that liveth, and was dead ; and, behold, I am alive 
for evermore.” —REYV. i. 18. 


IT is reported of the eminent Indian religious 
reformer, at present on a visit to this country, 
that he announced as his object in coming to 
England that he wished to see “how Christ 
looked in a Christian land.” I cannot say what 
truth there is in the report, but the fact of its 
having become current shows that, whether it 
was uttered by the alleged author or invented 
for him by others, it has taken hold of the ima- 
gination, if not the conscience, of many. The 
remark is in its form sufficiently epigrammatic 
to account for an ephemeral circulation, but it is 
not, I believe, the pungency of its satire that 
only has attracted notice. It has, not un- 
naturally, awakened in many breasts the slum- 
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bering uneasiness of which all become conscious 
when their attention is aroused by some new 
and pertinent question, or some sudden confront- 
ing with truth long ignored, to the actual de- 
mands and claims made upon them by the 
Christian religion. If we begin to entertain 
this strange and searching question, we shall find 
it hard to escape from. Yes, my brethren, how 
does Christ appear in a Christian country—not 
to ourselves, for we see in Christianity what we 
have ourselves elaborated out of it, but to 
strangers, not merely strangers in race and 
blood and language, but strangers to our habits 
of thought, our conventionalities, strangers to 
the traditions of centuries, and all the indirect 
influences exercised upon our religion by our 
national history and development ; for though 
we have changed in the sight and’ presence of 
the living Christ, He has not changed to us. 
He who died lives for evermore. His will: and 
gospel are unchanged. As in the Father so in 
the Son there is no variableness nor shadow of 
turning. We in England, at least, who do not 
believe in the power of time to evolve new 
mysteries out of the old; who-do not believe 
that there is one gospel for yesterday and 
another for to-morrow; we believe, or affirm 
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that we believe, that the doctrine contained in 
the New Testament is as binding, as authori- 
tative, as when it first came fresh from the lips 
of its divine Author. We know how Christ 
appeared in the small Christian society which 
first reflected His light; how does He appear 
now in our much-vaunted Christian country ? 
When I use the expression “much-vaunted,” 
I merely allude to the hackneyed phrases 
common on platforms and at meetings for 
mutual congratulation, such as “our gospel- 
light” and “ our highly-favoured land”—phrases 
which have become conventional, but are not 
the less mischievous on that account if their 
tendency is to throw dust in our.eyes, or hide 
from us the dangers which lie in all:moods of 
self-satisfaction. Ido not mean at all to deny 
the truth in which such phrases have'‘their origin. 
It is quite as common a mistake to underrate 
what the Gospel of Christ has done and is doing 
for this country, as to overrate our ‘Christian 
virtues and excellences. Either is untrue, and 
hence mischievous; but perhaps the latter 
tendency is the more prominent, at least among 
religious people themselves, and they are more 
ready to fear how anti-Christ shall appear to 
those who look on England from without, than 
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to be suspicious of themselves and fearful lest 
in any respect Christ himself should appear 
in their copy of Him in at all a distorted or 
inadequate shape. 

Now if we try for the moment to put our- 
selves outside of the society in which we move, 
and of which we form a part, and thus to 
place ourselves ex rapport with the thoughtful 
stranger, fresh from the study of the New Testa- 
ment, with conceptions of Christ and Christian 
life unaffected by previous association with 
Christian doctrines and practices of later date, 
it seems to me that we should be struck not 
so much with our inconsistencies of faith and 
practice, as with inconsistencies between faith 
and faith, and between practice and practice. 
The former kind df inconsistency is one that 
everybody is prepared to find who ‘knows 
anything of his own conscience and of the 
constant struggles between the higher and 
lower parts of his nature. We all know that 
while we are in this tabernacle “ we groan, being 
burdened,” and that it must ever be that our 
faith is purer than our practice, that our aim 
must be perfection, and our declension from that 
ideal very grievous. But a stranger, it seems to 
me, would be struck in the first place with the 
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ideas we attach to Christian words. He would 
have read in the records of the Evangelists and 
the letters of the Apostles of righteousness as 
being the aim and object of man’s life, and 
of the necessity of man. being restored to this 
ideal state of perfection by help of powers 
outside of and beyond himself. He would have 
found Christ offering Himself as the true 
Righteousness, as the way, the only way, of 
return to God, as the life which must take 
possessionof every man who would be converted 
and live. He would have read that Christ spent 
His life-in opposing and confuting the claims 
of the religious.world of His time, of those who 
held that they were saved by faith in their re- 
ligion, and‘ who: separated from others because 
of the superior sanctity which they believed 
their religious privileges to confer upon them. 
He found that Christ reecognized'no unity among 
men as worth anything except the unity of trust 
in God their Father, and in Him their Elder 
Brother and Redeemer. Burning with a newly- 
acquired perception of these truths, a stranger 
approaches the country where: evangelical reli- 
gion, pure from the additions or. detractions of 
church-craft, is supposed’ to dwell. The first 
thing he notes, as» the most obvious and least- 
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disguised of facts, is that wherever unity is it 
is not on the surface; that wherever its light 
shines, it is not before men. Christ went about 
denouncing sects, and' calling all men to leave 
their sects and take refuge in Him. He finds 
that the elementary command of Christ is con- 
sidered wholly obsolete, and that for the sake 
of opinions the Christian body is divided into 
numbers of minute sections, each looking with 
fearand jealousy and “watchful suspicion” upon 
the others; each looking upon. itself as the 
depository of vital truth, though not all going 
quite the length of denying the hepe of salva- 
tion to-others, though at the same-time they are 
quite sure that if other’ sections are saved it will 
be in-spite and not because of the unsound and 
dangerous doctrines which they profess. Pro- 
ceeding further with observation and inquiry, 
the stranger will discover that each section 
follows Christ in preaching righteousness as the 
duty of mankind, but each has a different view 
of what righteousness: is, and each regards it as 
absolutely interwoven with the religious ob- 
servances of its own system, and not attainable 
through any other path. Christ had said, and 
they read it in their Bibles (which, strangely 
enough, they all adore as the very authority and 
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confirmation of the truth of which they believe 
‘they have a monopoly), that a tree is to be 
judged by its fruits, and that that cannot be a 
bad or worthless tree whose fruits are good. 
He had told His disciples that the worst and 
most unforgivable of sins is to depreciate and 
disparage the good works of others because 
they are not done after our own pattern ; and 
He had rebuked those who were intolerant of 
others who cast out devils, but did not follow 
them. But this truth the intelligent stranger 
finds almost abandoned as unsuited ‘to the 
times, and he finds the best men of one section 
of religious thought looked upon with a doubtful 
and grudging admiration by the followers of all 
the rest. From our Lord, and from St. Paul 
and St. John, he has inferred that charity, not in 
the sense of almsgiving but inthat of tolerance, 
tenderness, consideration for and sympathy with 
others, is the greatest of all fruits of Christian 
faith, the crown of all the graces, the very proof 
and sign of reunion with God. In the sphere 
of religion at least (and let us always remember 
that at starting he judges, because he can only 
judge, from the surface view of things) he finds 
this doctrine set at naught; and in the loudest 
and most assuming of the religious newspapers 
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he finds more bitterness and malignity than in 
the whole of the secular press put together. He 
cannot fail moreover to arrive slowly at the con- 
clusion that in the religious world the order and 
gradation of good and evil qualities has become 
confused since the time of Christ; that im- 
portance is now attached to acts and customs 
which scarcely find a place in the Christian 
ethics of the New Testament, and that on the 
other hand sins’ which Christ denounced in 
language more severe and indignant than He 
employed to any others, are now scarcely ever 
treated in religious books as offences at all. 
He will find fifty tracts and sermons directed 
against the non-religious observance of the 
Sunday, or the attendance at balls or theatres, 
for one rebuking the anti-religious temper and 
narrow bigotry which kill their thousands. And 
lastly, he will find the sanctions and inducements 
to religion now enforced quite different from 
those of Christ and the Apostles; for that 
whereas the Saviour called to the sinful men 
and women among whom He laboured to come 
to Him and be cured ofa disease which hindered 
their restoration to His image, and to claim a 
happiness which is only found in being righteous, 
almost all sects, separated in everything else, 
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yet agree in this, that the foremost object of 
-religion, before which all others fade into insig- 
nificance, is to escape some future and mysterious 
torment. 

My brethren, it is in no cynical .spirit and 
with no desire to make sport for the enemies 
of the religion which we profess that I point out 
the inconsistencies and discrepancies-ef modern 
Christianity as they are most-likely to strike the 
eye of a new-comer. I have refrained -from 
going below the surface in search of the more 
subtle and less clearly discernible tendencies of 
religion in the nineteenth century, just because I 
wished to confine myself:to these which one who 
wished to see how “ Christ looked in a:Christian 
country” would most -certainly first light upon. 
My object is to warn any such inquirer, and 
ourselves who need such warning quite as much, 
that the continued life of Christ among a people 
is not to be looked for on the surface of religious 
society, or in such signs as are most obvious to 
the casual glance; not to be looked for in the 
froth and scum of the slow and stately stream, 
but rather in the sure and mighty currents 
which flow far beneath. That there are great 
and grievous faults and errors on all sides— 
doubtless, my brethren, among ourselves, as 
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among those whom we are daily tempted to 
scorn or condemn—is no proof that there is not 
life, and that flowing from the perennial life of 
Him who was dead but is now alive for ever- 
more. It was finely said of Luther that he 
found a united Church and a dead Church, and 
that he left it a divided Church and a living 
Church. Division is an evil, doubtless, but not 
necessarily a sign of death; rather, as especially 
in the case of England, I believe, a sign of life. 
Nay, I do not mean to say but that there are 
abundant signs of life on the surface to one who 
looks for them; and I cannot but believe that 
this inconsistency above all others will have 
struck the religious reformer :of India, the strik- 
ing grandeur of the humane.and philanthropic 
spirit, the human sympathy with man as man, 
that is conspicuous in England, and that we 
cannot doubt is cheering proof that Christ lives 
in His Church—this I say in contrast with that 
religious separativeness of classes of which we 
have been speaking, and which is equally con- 
spicuous. We may have made many a blunder 
in the past; we may from faithlessness or 
ignorance be now stumbling and blundering on, 
but the deep national sense, growing I believe 
every day, of the value of every human life and 
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its claims upon the human brotherhood, as well 
‘as the more distinctly religious sense of the worth 
of a soul, proves that the Gospel of Christ is 
more than a memory to us, it is still a power 
and an inspiration. And deep down below the 
face of society as it presents itself to the 
observer, there are a thousand signs, often 
witnessed by few, and some, we are sure, open 
to no eye but God’s—instances of self-denial and 
self-repression, of charity and forbearance and 
forgiveness, of faith in God, of comfort in sick- 
ness, of hope in bereavement, which are not the 
less worthy as signs because they are little seen 
by the great crowd ; pulses, it may be small and 
feeble, but every pulse a life-beat from the great 
heart of Christ. Christ lives in His Church, though 
there are outward growths, noxious and noisome, 
the work of human sin and error, which hinder 
and disfigure it, and it is of the first importance 
that we should recognize these as being what 
they are, and that we should not find discourage- 
ment where we need every help lest we should 
faint by the wayside, and give up the race that 
is set before us. 

“Tam He that liveth, and was dead; and, be- 
hold, I am alive for evermore.” At this season 
when we commemorate our Lord’s Ascension 
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into heaven, there to live for ever at the right 
hand of God His Father, it is good for us to 
remember these things. It is very hard for us 
to realize the truth that Christ lives the same in 
will and nature as when He stilled the waves on 
Galilee and raised the widow’s son from the 
dead: not because His living still is a mystety 
before which the stubborn reason refuses to bow, 
but only: because in spite of His gospel, and the 
many triumphs of the Christian faith, the world 
is stillso heathen. The wheat grows, and with 
it the tares ; and the tares grow rank and strong, 
and the harvest is not yet. But such discourage- 
ments to faith have always been since Christ first 
came on earth, and our remedy against the over- 
whelming mass of evil that is in the world lies 
in our individual personal warfare against it. 
Stand idle in the world’s market-place, and 
everything is dark, and hope has fled. Take 
service, under the Master of the vineyard, 
against one evil influence ; lay but one idol in 
the dust; give but one cup of water to the 
thirsting body, one true word of sympathy to a 
fainting spirit ; feel that the kingdom of righteous- 
ness numbers you also among its subjects, and 
then, though a cloud has before hid the ascended 
v6 
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Saviour from your sight, lo! the vision of 
Stephen is repeated ; you see the heavens open, 
and Jesus standing on the right hand of God. 
Then, though the whole world should lie in 
shadow, in your little Goshen there would be 
light. It is not, I repeat, by dwelling upon the 
evil that is in the world ; by noting the fierceness 
of religious controversy ; by counting what we 
think the failures of the Gospel,-which are really 
the failures of some spurious Gospel, some good 
news that is not good, that we gain new stores 
_ of faith and hope. Though we turn away dis- 
pirited and inclined to say, “ The earth, even 
this Christian land, is full of murder and foul- 
ness and horror,’ not the less is Christ’s life 
manifested, wherever and whenever His out- 
stretched hand is taken, and His child triumphs 
over the world and time by the strength He 
gives. Should a visitor go his way and say, “I 
came to see how Christ looked in a Christian 
country and I found many spurious Christs, and 
many miscalled Gospels, but the Christ of 
St. Luke and St. John I did not find,’—why, 
he speaks but idle words; for wherever there 
is at work the Spirit of righteousness (and were 
it not at work the body of our civilization 
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would become rottenness in a moment), there 
is the Son of man, the ascended, the ever-living 
Christ. Not in the sects, not in our little 
systems which are born and perish in a day, 
not in the “petty cobwebs men may spin,” but 
in a million inarticulate prayers—in the number- 
less acts and words and thoughts of righteous- 
ness and love that every day go up to heaven 
from obscure saints, men and women struggling 
to be true and good against temptations to be 
bad of which we can form no idea. What if 
the sun, rising in its august splendour, pours 
its light through the cottage window upon seven 
slaughtered innocents, the victims of a deed 
with scarce a parallel in the annals of dark- 
ness; that sun never rises but it looks into 
some sick-room where a sufferer has been 
upheld during a night of torment by the 
vision of the ascended Saviour, and on the lone 
watcher by the bed, sustained under worse 
anguish than that of the body, by the same 
never-failing comfort—the living sympathy of 
a living Christ. 

“Behold, I am alive for evermore.” Christ 
lives, and we are dead—how many of us—in 
trespasses and sins! My brethren, let us pray 
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yet more and more that this life may come 
‘down and quicken us, by the only power that 
can make alive, the Holy Spirit of God. It 
is not as a mere sequence of events that 
Whit-Sunday follows the Ascension season. As 
the beautiful collect for to-day reminds us, in 
order that we may profit by the facts and lessons 
of the Ascension, we need that the Holy Ghost 
should come to us to quicken us. And then, 
when we have been raised to share the life of 
Christ in this world, we shall pass by no un- 
natural transition to the life, still His life, which 
is the heavenly. And when from His height, 
where He dwells for ever, we look back upon 
the earth in which our discipline was laid, 
we shall see, with how different eyes: no more 
as strangers, surveying the outward face of 
Christian society and taking impressions hasty 
and misleading; no more as we ourselves judged 
on earth, through the distorting medium of our 
own sinful nature; but knowing even as we 
are known; watching, with purged eyes, the 
glorious purposes of God, and learning that 
the reign of righteousness, if it comes slowly, 
comes surely, and that all who have shared the 
cross of their Redeemer, who have risen from 
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the death of sin to the life of righteousness, 
and who have ascended in heart and mind to 
that home, where Christ has gone before, shall 
find their eternal rest in the same home, when 
all evil, all misery, all self-seeking shall have 
ceased ; when death shall have been put under 
His feet, and Christ shall be all in all. 


THE END. 
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